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Hoover CHANGES His Minp 


ZORGED with a surfeit of bombshells, the numb palates of Eng- 
ish newspaper readers tasted a genuinely explosive thrill when 
fresident Hoover proposed, on June 20 last, that for a year all 
ments upon inter-governmental debts arising out of the war 
should be postponed. Little heed was paid to the tip given by 
acting Secretary of State a week earlier, in view of the per- 
stent deafness of American Administrations to the pleas of 
ban kers, economists and university presidents for a mitigation 
bf war debts, an affliction from which President Hoover had 
fered almost as much as his professionally hard-boiled pre- 
fecessor. The thousand million dollar deficit that the United 
States had in prospect was as stern a fact as the poverty of 
erma ny. 
' If we are to understand the sudden reversal of form that 
confounded the political bookmakers, we must inquire into both 
‘the condition of the track and the inner secrets of the stable. 
“Vor. CX—No. 654 I29 x 
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The peculiar economic relations between the United States and 
Germany and. the involutions of Washington politics together 
helped to make President Hoover change his mind. After the 
signature of the Dawes Plan foreign investment in Germany 
developed on a large scale; from 1925 to 1928 (according to 
Wirtschaft und Statistik) the imports of new long-term capital 
averaged over 80,000,000/, per annum, Besides this, many 
existing German securities were exported. A very large pro- 
portion of the capital thus acquired was found in the United 
States, but it is important to note that the German securities 
were absorbed by the public abnormally slowly, and that, in 
spite of energetic bond-salesmanship at home and abroad, the 
American finance houses have never succeeded in ‘ unload- 
ing ’ many of their purchases. Hence, although the financial 
stake of the United States in Europe, and especially in Ger- 
many, grew so rapidly, the general public had no great share 
in it. 

The Wall Street boom altered the whole course of inter- 
national investment, striking mo country more hardly than 
Germany. The volume of long-term loans which she raised 
abroad sank suddenly to 11,000,000/. in 1929—little more than 
one-sixth of what it had been in the previous year. Some econo- 
mists despaired of her ability to stand the strain, but for the 
time being their fears were proved groundless. An inward 
balance of merchandise trade of Rm.1,285,000,000 (65,000,0001.) 
in 1928 was changed into an outward balance of Rm.1,555,000,000 
(77,000,0001/.) in 1930. But (as fiscal controversialists so frequently 
forget) it is imports that represent real wealth to a country, and 
exports a drain upon its resources; hence the readjustment of 
Germany’s balance of trade was secured only by dint of hardship, 
Organised dumping—that is to say, mulcting the home consumer 
for the sake of securing exports—aided the tariff in forcing the 
necessary sacrifices upon the German people. Most important, the 
cutting off of foreign supplies of long-term capital dried up the 
sources of short-term capital also, since foreigners were less willing 
to lend and since German firms had to employ their liquid assets 
in buying necessary capital re-equipment. The‘ shortage was 
not manifest at once because of the ability (though diminished) 
to borrow abroad at short term and the elasticity of the banking 
system, but it has certainly been felt very acutely during the 
present year. 

On top of this trouble came the stupendous fall of world 
prices. For Germany, owing perhaps 40,000,000/. a year upon 
her foreign investments, as well.as some 85,000,000/. upon repara- 
tion account, every decimal point of. the decline of the inter- 
national price indices increases the burden of her debt and 
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enlarges the sacrifice that her people must make in order to 
pay it. The concessions made by the Young Plan, as compared 
with the Dawes Plan, were wiped out in a few months. Rarely 
have economic forces more plainly shown their mastery over 
politicians. 

Stern efforts have undoubtedly been made by Germany to 
cope with these misfortunes. Taxation has been increased and 
social services, notably unemployment relief, have been curtailed. 
Wages have been reduced in several industries, and the salaries 
of public servants cut down. These efforts are all the more to 
the credit of the Briining Government in that the continuance not 
merely of the policy of fulfilment but even of the republican 
régime was threatened by the success of the Nazis and the Com- 
munists at last September's elections. The plan for a customs 
union with Austria and the pocket battleship programme, undiplo- 
matic and provocative as they were, are excused by the dan- 
gerously poised condition of German politics, which the French 
apparently refuse to recognise. On the other hand, certain of 
the measures of economic reform, including the stringent Nof- 
verordnung (necessity decree) that was to have come into opera- 
tion on July 1, may have been inspired not so much by the spirit 
of courageous sacrifice as by the desire to offer no loopholes to 
the interu:ational committee which would have examined Ger- 
many’s bona fides were she to apply for a moratorium under the 
Young Plan. 

Germany was not only very hard hit, but was extremely 
vulnerable. Up to 1930, short-term capital had been pouring in 
at as great a rate as long-term capital. It was capable of pouring 
out even more rapidly. As a matter of fact, in 1930 the inward 
flow almost ceased, and as the months of 1931 dragged past with- 
out a sign of economic revival the patience of financiers gave way 
and heavy withdrawals of capital began. Like a rumour which 
starts a run on a bank, the opinion that Germany was down and 
out and would default on her overseas debt engendered a true 
crise de confiance. Investors rushed to withdraw their money 
before it should be too late, and so rendered the bankruptcy of 
the concern all the more probable. 

There were, then, a number of factors in the German situation 
which help to explain the precipitancy of the President—first, 
the vast investments of the United States in Germany; then 
the gathering strain placed upon the economic structure by 
the cessation of foreign investment and by the fall in prices ; 
the danger of an overthrow of the constitution by Fascists 
and/or Communists ; the sudden failure of financial confidence. 
As I write, it looks as though, after all, his action came too 


late. 
K2 
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We may now turn our inspection towards the internal politics 
of the United States. Mr. Hoover was washed up triumphantly 
in 1928 on the flood tide of the boom, but it swiftly retreated and 
left him cold and stranded. His opponents were not slow to turn 
the business slump to his discomfiture. They plastered the 
country with posters bearing his portrait and the legend ‘ Hoover, 
the man who lost you your job.’ In the Senate a group of ‘ Pro- 
gressive’ Republicans turned against the President, and the 
congressional elections of 1930 enabled the Democrats and the 
dissident Republicans together to thwart the Administration in 
the lower house. The Prohibition issue was also shifting the sands 
beneath the President’s feet. In 1932. new President would be 
elected, and it became apparent that although Hoover was the 
most probable Republican candidate, the feeling against him in 
his own party might secure the election of his Democratic oppo- 
nent. Thus he was placed in a precarious position from which 
only a bold action could rescue him. What action was more 
likely to succeed than a theft of the rebellious Republicans’ 
thunder? The rebels were opposed to the high tariff, to the 
‘big navy’ policy, to isolationism, and were inclined to favour 
more generous co-operation with Europe. 

When in the first fortnight in June Mr. Hoover went off into 
the Middle West, he no doubt found alongside the desperate 
economic distress a craving for a strong political lead, without 
which Republican allegiance might be irrevocably diverted. On 
his return on June 19 he was faced with alarming reports from 
Europe, where his Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Mellon, had just 
interviewed the British Prime Minister and Foreign Secretary 
and the Governor of the Bank, who themselves had recently 
conversed with Dr. Briining and Dr. Curtius. A flight of capital 
was draining the foreign exchange resources of the Reichsbank 
and threatening the monetary stability of Germany. Neither the 
imminent application for a reparations moratorium nor the entry 
into force of the Notverordnung could save the situation. The 
President acted. On the evening of June 20 he issued a statement 
proposing ‘the postponement during one year of all payments 
on inter-Government debts, reparations and relief debts, both 
principal and interest, of course not including the obligations of 
Governments held by private parties.’ 


CREDITORS AND DEBTORS 


This was just the fillip that the commercial markets wanted. 
Theirs was not to worry about the references to disarmament 
and to the inviolability of the debt agreements with which the 


pill was gilded to suit the taste of the American public. Nor, for 
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the: moment, did the possibility of rejection deter operators on 
the»stock and commodity markets. The financial stability of 
Germany had been reprieved, and the Hoover announcement was 
the biggest bull point since the crash. As the New. York finan- 
ciers had promised the President, Wall Street and the commodity 
exchanges of America shared fully in the cheerful little boom, 
although it was the United States that was making the chief 
immediate sacrifice. Thus did the professionals exhibit their 
faith in the economic efficacy of the plan. 

But, once the first excitement was over, attention was fixed 
upon the countries that were to share in Uncle Sam’s bounty. 
When it was seen that to most of them it meant, not an immediate 
benefaction, but a request to contribute, the ranks of the doubters 
swelled. It is well to recall what the size of these contributions 
was. As between reparations, Allied war loans and the American 
debt, Great Britain would find herself about 700,000/. out of 
pocket.1 But there were other credit items which she would be 
expected to forgo—war loan payments from the Dominions and 
India, and instalments due on reconstruction and relief debts— 
bringing her total. sacrifice up to 10,665,000/, The chief bene- 
ficiaries among the Dominions would be Australia and New Zea- 
land ; Canada alone would sustain a loss, though South Africa’s 


igenerous refusal of the Imperial Government’s offer would leave 


her 114,000/, on the wrong side. France stood to lose in the year 
almost exactly half as much again as Great Britain, namely, 
16,100,000/.,2. while Italy would lose about 2,000,000/.. and 


\Belgium nearly 3,000,000/. Other creditor countries, such as 


Jugo-Slavia and Greece, also stood to lose, while Austria and 
Hungary and Bulgaria as well as Germany would gain on balance. 
A rough balance-sheet of the Hoover Plan may be. drawn 


up ‘thus : 


Contributors Beneficiaries 

£ millions £ millions 
United States . - . 50 | Germany F " . 80 
France . d . . 16 | Other reparation debtors. 2 
Great Britain . , . 10 | British Dominions _. ee | 
Belgium. dome og 3 
Italy. ‘ 5 
Others, and errors . aia 






| S| 


Total : ox 80 Total 


1 See statement by the Chancellor of the Exchequer in the House of Commons 
on June 29. 
2 See Economist of June 27. 
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The various parties naturally took somewhat divergent views 
about the reasonableness of this plan to relieve Germany. In 
of the sacrifice that she was called upon to make, Great Britain, 
through the mouths of the leaders of all three political parties, 
cordially and immediately accepted the proposal. There will be 
some to criticise this action as extravagant quixotry. Great 
Britain, they will say, has been sold the latest of a litter of repara- 
tion pups. But there is no country in the world which would gain 
more than Great Britain from a general revival of trade, ‘none 
which stood to lose more by the cataclysmic depression that must 
have followed a rejection of the American offer, once it had been 
made, none more practised or more successful in casting bread 
upon the waters that it may return after many days, none more 
insistent in the plea for a mutual cancellation of war debt and 
reparation. Yet we have still to face the practical question, How 
is a Budget which already promises a substantial deficit to with- 
stand a further disbursement of 10,000,000/. for the sake of a 
commercial rival. How, indeed? There can be no answer save 
that this is no time for the financial rectitude that prosperity can 
afford. The 10,000,000/. loss is non-recurring, but that is all the 
stronger reason for not laying another straw upon the taxpaying 
camel, whose back will not be eased by the assurance that the 
load will be lifted after a while. Mr. Snowden, the upright and 
orthodox Chancellor, has already excused himself from repaying 
an instalment of a previous deficit because the proceeds of the 
Young Loan had filled the gap; he may as well invert the process 
and claim that as the loss under the Hoover moratorium is only 
a postponement it may properly be covered by borrowing. Thus 
financial chastity, while losing her maidenhood, might retain her 
honour. 

Like Great Britain, Italy and Japan warmly accepted the 
plan. The prompt and emphatic Italian acceptance, and the 
cordiality of the present relations between Italy and Germany, 
are most significant and ought to have warned France against 
antagonising the Great Powers again. But, with the approval 
of Belgium and perhaps of others, she disregarded the warning. 
Our own sense of magnanimity should not prevent our sympa- 
thising with France’s objections both to the methods and to the 
substance of the Hoover proposal. Touchy to the quick about 
reparations, she felt aggrieved at being suddenly invited, without 
previous consultation, to accept, or reject if need be, a ready-made 
plan. She was being asked to agree—with the alternative of 
becoming the scapegoat for the world—to add 16,000,000/. to her 
own budget deficit in order to benefit her traditional enemy, who 
had just affronted her by the Austro-German customs union 
proposal and who could afford to build a chain of expensive and 
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formidable battleships. France must go on paying for the 
‘festoration of her devastated areds, but was being asked to forfeit 
the wherewithal to pay, justly furnished by the devastators, 
‘And who knows what might happen if the finality of the repara- 
tions’ plan, which she had accepted in return for the premature 
evacuation of the Rhineland, were once called in question? What 
is more, the French Press and French politicians had all along 
pooh-poohed the suggestion that Germany was on the verge of 
economic breakdown ; her trouble was a crisis of confidence, not 
of commerce, and was to be cured rather ‘by an internal purge 
than by an external balm. 

So the French reply to Mr. Hoover; while accepting the prin- 
ciple of the offer, was hedged with’ qualifications.’ These, as 
disclosed in the reply and the subsequént negotiations, touched 
six main matters. In the first place, Fratice wanted an assurance 
that the principle of the continuity and finality of reparations 
should remain inviolate. Then she wanted ‘to be satisfied that 
the relief to the German budget would not: be utilised for an 
increase of armaments or for any ‘other non-economic 
She sought, initially, to exempt the unconditional annuity from 
the sco¢e of the moratorium, on the’ plausible ground that the 
experts of the Young Committee had regarded them as being 
within the capacity of Germany to pay in any cifcumstances, but 
on finding that the United States would not hear of such an 
exemption she confined her request to the payrfent of the uncon- 
ditional annuity to the Bank for International ‘Settlements, the 
latter to reinvest it in Germany and in ay other European 
countries whose finances would be injured by the operation of the 
plan. The French Government quarrelled about the rate of 
repayment of the postponed annuities. Further, they were 
naturally anxious about their liability under the Young Plan 
to furnish an interest-bearing contribution of 25,000,000/. towards 
aguarantee fund in the event of Germatiy’s suspending the 
transfer of reparation payments. Finally, they demanded 
the continuance of deliveries in kind during the period of the 
moratorium, lest the established system of commerce that had 
been based on them should be disrupted to nobody's benefit. 

Some of the French demands were rejected by the Americans 
as contrary to the spirit of the plan, which indeed they were, but 
of course the spirit of the plan might have been erroneous. 
In the end an agreement was’ teached on July 6 retaining 
enough of the spirit of the plan to satisfy the United States 
while compromising sufficiently upon the substance to satisfy 
France. The German Chancellor had already publicly pro- 
mised that the relief should be devoted ‘to productive economic 
purposes. There was no difficulty about the principle of the 
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continuity of reparations, the interests of France and the United 
States being identical, since recommendation of the plan. to 
American public opinion had required stern insistence upon the 
nature of the offer as a postponement, not a free gift. Over the 
unconditional annuities a compromise was effected ; 
was to pay them to the Bank for International Settlements, but 
the latter would reinvest them in bonds of the German railways, 
whence they might find their way back into the coffers of the 
Reich. Repayment of the suspended annuity would be. spread 
over ten years—France proposed five and the United States 
twenty-five. The remaining questions—relief for Central and 
Eastern European Powers, the guarantee fund, and reparations 
in kind—were.agreed not to be the direct concern of the United 
States, who will be satisfied if agreement is reached along certain 
lines which admit the weight of the French arguments. 
It is easy to sneer at the miserliness of France in response to 
the generosity of the United States. The doubts and delay were 
certainly deplorable, and took the edge off the psychological 
stimulus that the plan afforded. But upon a narrow and 
restricted view the French case is cogent and even sage. We 
need not blame France for cherishing her bird in hand because we 
prefer the chance of snaring two in the bush, The critics of 
France must base their argument on the fact that her attitude 
was contrary to her own self-interest. Like other commercial 
countries, she stands to gain by a trade revival such as a generous 
international financial policy might initiate ; she stood to lose as 
much as any other country from a breakdown of Germany's 
economic and political fabric. A moratorium under the Young 
Plan would have placed her in a far worse financial position than 
will the Hoover proposal. A collapse of the mark might mean 
that the expensive restoration of the years 1924 to 1929 would 
have to be repeated, and certainly that the continuity of repara- 
tions would have to be abandoned. A Fascist revolution in 
Germany would probably mean a farewell to reparations alto, 
gether. Thus by her response to the Hoover proposal, quite 
apart from her later determination to attach political conditions 
to any provision of financial assistance for Germany, France 
came within an ace of repeating the disastrous error of the Ruhr 
occupation, and may yet be shown to have done so. Worst of 
all, she has lost her finest opportunity of gaining, through.a 
rapprochement with Germany, a stronger and more lasting security 
than she can ever achieve by force of arms. 


THE GERMAN CRISIS 


The continuauce of the financial crisis in Germany makes it 
impossible to write with certainty of the effect of the Hoover 
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Plan. The immediate result was a sudden spurt in commercial 
and stock markets. But optimism was damped by the hesita- 
tion of France, and by the time that she reached agreement with 
the United States doubt and delay had done their work ; prices 
moved no further. It is impossible to see in the advance that 
took place the beginning of the end of the slump, for a rise in 
prices does not in itself enlarge the volume of trade and diminish 
unemployment, especially if it is but precariously sustained. It 
can only act indirectly, by encouraging diffident traders to buy 
and potential borrowers to come forward with their issues lest 
it should be too late and the advantage of favourable conditions 
be.lost. The trouble about a depression is that people are 
depressed, and dare not severally take those optimistic steps 
which in the sum vindicate optimism. Confidence is therefore 
an essential condition of recovery. Unfortunately the confidence 
of financiers and business men was first sapped’ by the attitude 
of France and then demolished by the difficulties of Germany. 
The rise and fall of typical prices is shown in the following 
table : 


LONDON PRICES 


Commodities june 18 July7 July 14 
Cotton (American middlings, per Ib.) '. 4+79d. 58d. 502d. 
Copper (Standard, cash, per ton) . 3340. 362. 3381. 
Tin (Standard, cash, per ton) . . rorZl. 117. 


Stocks 


German 7 per cent. (Dawes agen) . 95 98 
British Celanese ' b . 48 6s. 
Cables and Wireless B ’ a « 972 9? 
Ford (English) f j » 438. 6d. 56s. 
Anglo-Persian Oil. . . «+ 1 2, 
International Nickel . ‘ ' . 11f 15% 
Kreuger and Toll . ‘ , . 182 22} 
Swedish Match B . ‘ e | Ove 114 


If the reichsmark were unmistakably stabilised and the 
German credit system saved, the lost ground would certainly 
be recovered and one could speak with confidence of a large and 
permanent improvement. For the Hoover Plan is of real value 
in correcting the economic ills from which the world is:suffering. 
The Macmillan Report has emphasised how much they are due 
to the maladjustment of international credit movements. The 
interruption of lending by the creditor countries drove . the 
debtors into cut-throat international competition for the sake 
of securing exports and simultaneously diminished their power 
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to purchase the products of the creditors. Their internal finances 
were imperilled, their credit destroyed, and thus the likelihood of 
their obtaining fresh loans still further diminished. The Mac- 
millan Committee thought ‘that the first measure towards the 
restoration of the international price level must necessarily be 
taken on the initiative of the creditor countries, and that it must 
consist partly in a greater willingness to buy and partly in'a 
greater willingness to lend.’ The Hoover Plan is the equivalent of 
a short-term loan by the creditor Powers; lengthen its term and 
add to it a reduction of tariffs, and it fulfils all the Committee’s 
conditions. 

That is all on the assumption that Germany’s financial 
stability is quickly restored. Unfortunately, as this article is 
being written that seems far from certain. Mr. Hoover’s announce 
ment, partly because it was already too late, partly because 
German internal politics were so threatening, partly because 
France’s attitude remained in doubt, did not immediately 
demolish the crisis of confidence in Germany. Although with- 
drawals of capital decreased, they totalled at least 10,000,000/. in 
the fortnight following the announcement and then, as fears . 
accumulated, rose again to the rate of 5,000,000/. a day, till the 
Reichsbank was forced to limit payments of foreign currency and 
a general two-day moratorium was imposed by decree. The 
Darmstadter und Nationalbank, one of Germany’s ‘ Big Four,’ 
closed its counters. The reichsmark, though it recovered later, 
sank below two-thirds of parity, and for the time being Germany 
was virtually off the gold standard. 

What could be done? It was generally agreed that the first 
condition of restoration was the negotiation of an international 
credit—not a loan to the Government, but an open credit for 
the Reichsbank—of a size and kind to reassure both foreign 
investors in Germany and Germans themselves, who were already 
fleeing their own currency. The attitudes of London and New 
York, and apparently also of the Bank for International Settle- 
ments, were precisely alike in this matter. A joint rediscount 
credit of 20,000,000/. had been absorbed in a few days; while 
not withdrawing that, those centres felt that any further credits 
would be only good money sent after bad, would only enable 
the panic-stricken German rentier to escape the consequences of 
his country’s debts and financial errors, unless the political 
atmosphere were cleared. The participation of the Bank of 
France in a big new credit would have given sufficient political 
assurance, but it is a sad fact that the Bank of France is far 
from independent of its Government, and the Governments of 
France and Germany were at open enmity. 

France demanded political concessions as the price of financial 
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aid; whatever the good-will of the German Government, the 
political facts that it had to face put such concessions out of the 
question. That is the deadlock which, as I write, remains un- 
resolved. The two concessions most frequently mentioned were 
the denunciation of the proposed customs union with Austria 
and the abandonment of the second pocket battleship. Such 
demands, as the price of financial succour, were not merely 
hitting below the belt ; they were in themselves indefensible. 
The. customs union proposal, in its juridical aspect, has been 
referred to the Hague Court, and until judgment has been given 
no German Government could survive the odium of abandoning it. 
The pocket battleship programme is a regrettable but excusable 
reply to the failure of the Allied Powers to disarm, and the proper 
place to bargain for its renunciation is the Disarmament Confer- 
ence next year. 

Moreover, both matters are trivial beside the economic issues 
involved. A financial collapse of Germany, such as may have 
occurred before these words are published, and might occur if a 
similar crisis happened in the future, must dislocate the whole 
system of international credit and call in question our own 
ability to retain the gold standard. The setback to Germany’s 
internal trade and industry and the threat of a return to the 
nightmare conditions of the inflation period would surely be the 
signal for an attempt to overthrow not merely the present 
Cabinet, but the whole parliamentary system. Whether a 
Fascist or a Communist or even another parliamentary system 
of government would emerge is irrelevant. The plain fact is that 
thereafter it would be impossible politically to collect reparations 
and impossible economically to transfer them even if they were 
exacted 


Logically, therefore, France’s attitude can only be justified 
if she really wants no reparations at all so long as she can see 
Germany poor and divided. One prefers to accuse France, asia 
civilised country, of mere shortsightedness. The immediate 
effect of Mr. Hoover’s Plan, in spite of France, has been rather 
to enhance than to diminish her chance of receiving reparations. 
Whether she will even or can ever receive what she: bargained 


for at Paris and The Hague is another question. 


REPARATIONS IN THE MELTING-POT 


On July 1, 1932, payment of war debts and reparation under 
the funding agreements and the Young Plan will be resumed, 
with the addition of the annuities postponed under the Hoover 
Plan, spread over a period of years: Between June 1929 (when 
the Young Report was signed) and June 1931 (when Mr. Hoover 
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made his proposal) wholesale prices fell by over 31 per cent.# 
The incompatibility of those two propositions is startling, unless 
a big and rapid rise of prices should succeed the present slump, 
and our economists warn us against harbouring such an ex- 
pectation. Let France and the United States proclaim as 
they may the inviolability of their rights to pounds of flesh, 
later if not now; Antonio will as inevitably bare his breast 
and Portia as surely proclaim defiance. Even if her monetary 
system is now safely underpinned, Germany will be as unable 
to meet her bond in 1932 as in 1931, and her creditors will 
once again be forced to choose between part of the loaf and no 
bread. 

Much, but not all, will then depend upon the action of the 
United States. We ourselves must be prepared, sooner than see 
another collapse of German credit, to add still further to our 
burdens. France, with her great accumulations of gold, could 
more easily than ourselves increase her international obligations, 
though it is exceedingly doubtful whether she would be willing 
to do so. Fortunately there are signs that the United States will 
not be adamant. Weighty journals like the New York Times, 
which have long supported a policy of revision, hail the mora- 
torium as the beginning of the end. The numerous and influential 
supporters that Mr. Hoover has secured for his new policy will 
find it difficult to harden their faces and plead for ‘ back to the 
funding agreements’ in 1932. Now that the hindrance caused 
by the war debts to international prosperity has been openly 
acknowledged, public opinion will scarcely endorse their restora- 
tion in full. Business men and politicians alike are coming to 
realise that whereas a high tariff and no debts is a plausible 
combination, high tariff and unmitigated debts are mutually 
inconsistent policies likely only to impoverish the world. As for 
Mr. Hoover himself, the need for placating the Progressives will 
be even greater next year than this, with a presidential election 
imminent. A delicate feat of word-swallowing should enliven 
American politics next summer. 

The President, and the American public, undoubtedly look 
to the Disarmament Conference to provide them with a condi- 
ment for so unpalatable a mouthful. Laden with the spoils 
of peace, the Administration could ‘ put revision over.’ But 
failure at Geneva means a hard-hearted Hoover, and, irksome as 
the sanctimonious dictatorship of the United States is, Europe 
should remember that fact and be warned. There is, after all, 
sound sense in the American argument that those who can afford 
great armaments can afford to pay their debts. If Europe wishes 
to make the dollar feel a little less almighty, she must present to 


8 Economist index number. 
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America a united front ; that is as much out of the question in a 
rigime of competition in armaments as in a régime of skinflint 
exaction of reparations. 1932 presents a grand chance to be done 
with both. 

Harry V. Hopson. 


NotE.—This article was written before the calling of the 
Seven-Power Conference in London.—Ebitor. 
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REFLECTIONS OF AN INDEPENDENT 
LIBERAL 


PuTTinc aside the four years’ agony of the Great War, I cannot 
recall or think of any period in the history of the last century 
more momentous or critical than this summer of 1931. Whether 
we survey domestic or foreign scenes, whether political or financial 
conditions be taken as the test, our eyes are met by such a sea of 
troubles, by skies so dark and threatening, that the overworked 
word ‘crisis’ seems for once fairly and fully applicable to the 
perils of the hour. In the observations that follow I propose to 
express myself with perfect freedom. Most newspapers have been 
syndicated or politically muffled, and most editors feel bound to 
suppress or doctor not only the opinions of their correspondents 
on public affairs, but also the speeches of opponents, or indeed any 
views which appear unfavourable to the policy enjoined by the 
owner or managing director. These facts are well known and 
account for the very slight influence now wielded by the Press, 
with a few notable exceptions. At the same time they emphasise 
and enhance the value of a Review which seeks to give expression 
to authentic bodies of opinion and encourages its contributors to 
speak their minds, in accordance with Hellenic and Miltonic 
precedent : 

This is true liberty, when freeborn men, 

Having to advise the public, may speak free : 

Which he who can and will deserves high praise : 

Who neither can nor will may hold his peace. 

What can be juster in a state than this ? 


We Englishmen are at any rate in a better position than so 
Yed ‘ citizens’ in the spy-infested half of continental Europe 
ven as Periclean Athens enjoyed a liberty of thought and writing 
(illa priorum simplicitas) which the satirist of Imperial Rome 
could only exercise on the dead. Yet for a politician to discuss 
with perfect candour the situation of the Labour Government 
and of the Liberal and Conservative Parties is not very easy, and 
the attempt to do so in my case justifies a brief explanation ; for 
everything depends on the standpoint. 
We are all of us heirs of the past, even those who pretend to 
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an originality, which, after all, in politics or finance can only be 
the vacuity of unlettered ignorance and raw inexperience. For 
myself, I am not at all ashamed of owing much to great Liberals, 
from Milton to Mill and Gladstone, or from Adam Smith to 
Richard Cobden and John Morley. Nay, I am proud tocarry on 
a tradition—to be a torchbearer, however humble;‘in such a 
procession, so long as it is still marching in the right direction. 
That the party or school to which I belong—whether you call 
them Liberals, Philosophic Radicals, or Cobdenites—happens at 
any given moment to be distracted or badly led is unfortunate. 
It may exclude me from active participation in parliamentary 
government. But that is no reason for abandoning principles or 
recanting opinions. I have never thought that the prodigal son 
deserved the fatted calf; but I cannot help feeling a certain 
contempt for those who are engaged in fatting calves in order 
to provide a hospitable reception for limping Liberals in the 
Conservative or Labour camp. 

Ido not deny that the loss of several of these deserters is 
regrettable ; but I am sure that the country remains liberal and 
will always be the home of liberalism. I am also sure’ that we 
cannot do without a Liberal Party. The’ trouble‘is that, with 
three parties substituted for two, the present electoral system of 
onle-member constituencies does not work. Parlianient no longer 
feflects political and party opinion. ‘A city of a million inhabi- 
tants with a quarter of its electors Liberal and another quarter 
Conservative may not return a single Liberal or Conservative 
member: This is a prodigious evil. In the first place, the moral 
right of Parliament in ‘a modern democracy to govern a cotmtry 
depends upon whether it can fairly claim to represent the electors. 
If not, then the door is open to violence—to Fascism, or Com- 
munism, or to the coup d’éat of a popular dictator. In the'second 
place, you may have a party, which has polled far ’léss than half 
the votes, controlling the House of Commons by a very large 
majority. Consequently you may have, as we had from 1924 to 
1929, a Conservative Government, which, instead of fulfilling its 
own pledges of economy, actually increased public expenditure; 
and added to the customs tariff a considerable number of pro- 
tective duties, although the electors had rejected the Protec- 
tionist policy by an overwhelming majority. Some day perhaps 
@ similar distortion may hand over the country to Socialism. If 
at the last General Election half a million or a million more votes 
had been transferred from the Conservatives’ to Labour, the 
Labour Party might conceivably have carried through this 
Parliament by large majorities such a series of revolutionary 
measures as would have converted Great Britain into a Socialist 
State by wholesale confiscation of private capital. 
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If by Conservatism one means a desire to preserve the funda- 
mental laws and institutions of the country on a basis of individua] 
freedom. and impartial justice, and if Liberalism or philosophic 
Radicalism includes, as it always has done, the doctrine of majority 
rule subject to the right of a minority to turn itself into a majority, 
I should have supposed that Conservatives and Liberals would 
readily have combined to carry a measure of proportional repre- 
sentation, at any rate for London and the large towns, in order to 
ensure a fair representation to each party and to every substantial 
group in all future Parliaments. After the last General Election 
I thought, and still think, that the Liberals, who, as it happened, 
held the balance in the House of Commons, though they were 
miserably under-represented, should have offered to maintain the 
Labour Party in office on four conditions : 

(1) The introduction of a Bill for proportional representa- 
tion ; 

(2) The removal of all protective duties from the tariff ; 

(3) The elimination of waste and extravagance from all the 
spending departments of Government ; and 

(4) An international policy, aiming at peace, at a recon- 
ciliation on the continent of Europe, and at a general and 
proportionate scheme of disarmament. 

A coalition, or alliance, built upon such a basis as this would 
have been justifiable; and if the offer had been rejected, the 
Liberal leaders might then have made it to the Conservative 
Party, substituting for my second clause an understanding, like 
that offered to the country by Bonar Law in 1922, that no new 
protective duties should be added to the tariff until after a 
General Election based upon proportional representation, 

To my mind, our present political distractions and, the 
deplorable state of our public finances spring from the Liberal 
Party's failure to impose these essential conditions of political 
justice and national safety upon the present Government and 
Parliament. If they had tried and failed, they would have 
strengthened their position in the country; if they had suc 
ceeded, we should now have had a balanced Budget, lower 
taxation, less unemployment, and a democratic guarantee against 
rash and revolutionary changes in future: So far as the Liberal 
Party is concerned, the moral to be drawn is surely this, that it 
should return to the principles and practice of Gladstonian 
Liberalism, and place itself in the hands of men who are honestly 
devoted to its ideals. Shortly before Lord Morley’s death I 
asked him what he thought of the political future. In reply, he 
expressed his confident belief that England would remain—what 
it had always been—the home of liberalism ; that Liberalism, 
and not Socialism, or Militarism, or Imperialism, was still the 
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t tone and temper of the nation ; and that in time a 

would be formed or re-formed incorporating liberal prin- 

ciples and liberal sentiment—a party representing neither class 

nor privilege, but aiming at equality of opportunity, and (in 

the famous formula of Bentham) the greatest happiness of the 
t number, 

John Morley, though sometimes called a doctrinaire, was 
never tired of insisting that even the best of Governments under 
the most favourable conditions was to be content, as a rule, with 
second bests. When men with common ideals act together, there 
must be perpetual compromises and concessions, not only to one 
another, but also to their supporters. Continual adjustments of 
policy to the course of public opinion at home and of events both 
at home and abroad are inevitable.} The best-laid schemes may 
fall under the blows of fortune—no one can provide against the 
chapter of accidents. But there is all the difference between a 
statesman with ideals like Morley, who draws lessons from history 
and inspiration from great thinkers or statesmen of the past, 
and the mere opportunist, who trims his sails to every passing 
‘breeze, and readily attaches himself to any policy or party that is 
likely to give him office. From those who have no fixed opinion, 
no philosophy of public life, no understanding of fiscal and 
fmancial practice, no insight into the laws of political economy, 
no perception of the miseries into which all classes will be plunged 
by a course of public extravagance, we cannot expect consistency 
or high-minded devotion to principle or great services to the 
nation. The most we can hope to find in them is the humbler 
microcosm of party loyalty, and even that is rather rare. 

It is a commonplace among all observers of politics at home, 
and I think also abroad, that the standards of public life have 
fallen lamentably since the war. This is really not at all sur- 
prising. It wasso in the later stages of the Napoleonic wars and 
in the years that followed the peace. Desperate discontents 
created revolutionary violence and ferocious oppression. It took 
years to settle down to a belief in constitutional movements and 
constitutional remedies. The radical movement in England, 
before which even the Duke of Wellington quailed, came to a 
head sixteen years after Waterloo. Important reforms followed ; 
but another ten years had to elapse before the fiscal policy of 
Sir Robert Peel and the development of railways set going that 
great expansion of British trade which put an end to starvation 
and enriched so marvellously all classes of our countrymen during 
the lifetime of Queen Victoria. We must not be surprised, then, 
if the Great War with Germany, which destroyed in one-fifth of 
the time infinitely more life and capital than the Great War with 
France, should have left behind it a long and deep train of ape 
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sion. But we may well ask why an aggravation of the economic 
crisis should have arrived in the summer of 1931, and why’ the! 
united wisdom of civilised Governments, assisted by the advite 
of expert economists and bankers, should have been unable ‘to: 
save Germany from financial collapse. 

This is no place to attempt a full explanation of the crisis 
which has spread since the débécle of Wall Street in the autumn 
of 1929, in a more or less acute form, to all parts of the world: 
But we may rightly associate the crisis with the prodigious legacy 
of gold debts and indemnities left by the war, and with the 
prodigious accumulation of hoarded gold in the United States 
and France. We also rightly associate it with the multiplication 
of tariff barriers in Europe, with the almost prohibitive tariff 
recently erected by the United States, with the Australian em- 
bargoes, and with the Indian boycott. These causes operating 
together, combined with mistrust and with national animosities 
left by the Treaty of Versailles, help to account for a collapse of 
prices in all countries and of public credit in many. For several 
years past the burden of all gold debts contracted during the 
post-war inflation of prices has risen so rapidly that it is now 
causing private and public bankruptcies on a scale never before 
known in time of peace. 

On the day when all the German and Hungarian banks were 
closed there appeared the Report of the Committee on Finance 
and Industry, presided over by Lord Macmillan. That Report is 
largely concerned with the price level, and with political remedies. 
The members of the Committee include two or three ingenious 
economists, who are doubtless responsible for the remarkable 
definition, or description, of the fall in prices as ‘a monetary 
phenomenon which has occurred as a result of the monetary 
system failing to solve successfully a problem of unprecedented 
difficulty and complexity set it by a conjunction of ‘highly 
intractable non-monetary phenomena.’ That being so, I venture 
to agree with Lord Bradbury, who in a separate report dissents 
from some of the Committee’s recommendations, on the’ old 
ground that Governments are not omniscient, and that, far from 
being capable of developing new functions in the sphere of finance 
and trade, they are largely responsible for our present sufferings 
through their proved incapacity to perform even their old functions 
satisfactorily. If an independent Liberal or philosophic Radical, 
who has spent a good part of his life in studying the relations 
of public authorities to political economy and finance, may be 
permitted to express a judgment, it would be that Governments— 
instead of trying to direct and divert the course of trade from 
its natural channels by subsidies, bounties, tariffs, regulations, 
monopolies and restrictions, involving vast expenditure, heavy 
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borrowing and intolerable burdens on taxpayers and consumers— 
should reverse the process, disembarrass commerce and industry, 
allowing people to exchange their surplus products freely with 
others at home and abroad, buying in the cheapest and selling in 
the dearest markets. Lord Bradbury thinks that, apart from the 
recent heavy fall of world prices, the economic troubles of Great 
Britain since the war have been due to the burden of unpro- 
ductive debt, the over-lavish expenditure of national and local 
authorities, the excessive cost of distribution and of the sheltered 
or protected industries, and finally to the attempt of all classes 
to maintain a standard of living higher than is justified) by 
economic facts. 

Consequently, he writes : 


The best contribution which the State can make to assist industry and 
promote employment is strict economy in public expenditure and lightening 
the burden of debt by prudent financial administration, Attempts to give 
positive assistance by diverting international trade from its natural 
channels, the State financing of enterprises other than the ordinary public 
services, or the artificial cheapening by State guarantees of the supply of 
capital to particular undertakings are more likely to retard than to 
accelerate the restoration of a healthy and progressive national economy. 


This is what John Morley would have called the pure milk of 
the Gladstonian word. Take the national expenditure in round 
figures, including the Post Office and other ‘self-balan : 
items. In the year ending March 31, ror4, the Budget of national 
expenditure totalled 197,000,000/. sterling. In the year ending 
March 31, 1921, it was 1,195,000,000/., having been multiplied 
by about six times. Then, at last, the Government set to work 
to economise, and in the year ending March 31, 1924, the total 
was reduced to 788,000,000/. But the Conservative Party, 
returning to power under Mr.-Baldwin, still held that economy 
was imperative. In the words of the King’s Speech, December 
1924, ‘ the present heavy burdens of the taxpayer are a hindrance 
to the revival of enterprise and employment. Economy in every 
sphere is imperative if we are to regain our industrial and com- 
mercial prosperity.’ In his manifesto to the electors Mr. Baldwin 
had declared: ‘The burden of taxation weighs heavily upon 
industry and trade, diminishes real wages, and in a variety of 
ways adds to the cost of living. To assist in relieving the com- 
munity of this burden, the most rigid economy is essential.’ 
Unfortunately for the nation and for the credit of the Conservative 
Party, Mr. Churchill, in spite of falling prices and declining war 
pensions, raised the expenditure in two years to 842,000,0001., 
though he had informed the House of Commons that, in his 
opinion, it could and should be reduced at the rate of 10,000,;000#. 
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a year. It is true that he lowered the income tax by 6d., but it 
is also true that he laid more new taxes upon trade and 
tion in his five Budgets than had been imposed in time of peace 
by any British Government since the Reform Bill of 1832, 
Mr. Snowden, embarrassed by the extravagance of his predecessor 
and of his colleagues, budgeted in 1930 for a total expenditure 
of 871,000,000/., which was exceeded by 10,000,000). To meet 
this he had to restore the 6d. which Mr. Churchill had taken off 
the income tax. This year his estimates are nearly 14,000,000, 
higher than last year’s. In view of the rapid decline of trade 
and the rapid increase of unemployment, it is almost certain that 
his revenue will fall far short of his estimates. There is no sign 
of the prospective economies by which he justified his temporary 
devices for balancing the Budget, and consequently, so far as I 
can judge, he is likely to be faced next year with an appalling 
deficit of something like 60,000,000/., which is equivalent to rs, 
on the income tax. Even that makes no allowance for surrep- 
titious borrowing at the rate of about 1,000,000/. weekly, which 
is still going on, to supply the bankrupt unemployment fund. 

One piece of extravagance, for which the Conservative and 
Labour Parties are jointly responsible, is the sugar subsidy, 
which, along with the manipulation of sugar duties, has already 
cost the country 30,000,000/. without achieving any useful pur- 
pose; for the cultivation of beet sugar in this country has no 
chance of competing on competitive terms with the cane sugar of 
Cuba or of the Dutch East Indies. Instead of growing a profitable 
crop of turnips, the British farmer has been bribed to grow an 
unprofitable crop of beet sugar, and a number of companies have 
been called into existence for the purpose of building factories 
to convert sugar beets into sugar, which companies have been 
paying large dividends entirely out of a bounty provided by 
taxpayers. Another 1,000,000/. is being voted this year to the 
beet sugar industry, and Mr. Baldwin has recently expressed his 
intention, when he returns to office, of doubling the area of sugar 
beet cultivation—in other words, of doubling the expense | 

I have explored elsewhere the field of possible economies 
in relation to the national Budget, and will only remark here 
that the fall in wholesale and retail prices alone would justify 
very large reductions in nearly all kinds of public expenditure. 
There is no reason why the unemployed, now that they have 
doubled in number, should receive in real benefits individually 
far more than they received three or four years ago. The Com- 
mittee appointed by the Government has made an interim report 
recommending a saving of 33,000,000/., but most of its recom- 
mendations have been shelved, owing to the opposition of trade 
unions and the strength of the unemployed vote. It looks as if 
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for want of Gladstonian leadership, our public finances will go 
on deteriorating until an emergency as dire as that of Australia 
or Germany forces the House of Commons to cut down salaries, 
wages, and all classes of expenditure with a ruthless hand. 

As an independent Liberal, despairing of effective economies 
from either of the two larger parties, and faced with the certainty 
of a disastrous fiscal experiment, if a General Election should 
return Mr. Baldwin and Mr. Neville Chamberlain to office, I ask 
myself whether there are not enough independent Liberals in the 
House of Commons with weighty backing in the country to draw 
up a practical policy of financial reform, which would win a large 
measure of popular support and bring about, before next spring, 
a powerful and general movement of public opinion in the right 
direction. You never know until you raise a standard how many 
people will flock to it; but, from what I hear in a wide circle 
of friends and acquaintances, I feel certain that an immense 
number of the quiet and undemonstrative people, who are usually 
classed as Conservatives, and usually vote Conservative, would 
welcome the opportunlty of voting for a Liberal who combined a 


- policy of drastic public economy with Free Trade, A tremendous 


increase of indirect taxation on all the necessaries and comforts of 
life, except perhaps wheat, combined with retaliatory warfare 
against the United States and many other high tariff countries, 
and discrimination in favour of India and Australia against some 
of our best friends and customers—e.g., Holland, Sweden, Norway, 
and Denmark—is not likely to be a popular policy in a country 
justly renowned for common sense. 

What people want is not an increase of taxation, with an 
artificial raising of prices at home and of the cost of production 
by the imposition of hundreds or thousands of customs duties on 
imports, but sweeping all-round reductions of national and local 
expenditure to the tune of at least 100,000,000/, a year, Such a 
policy would completely alter the financial and commercial 
outlook. On a Gladstonian plan of economy, all classes of tax- 
payers would be relieved, and the money thus released would be 
partly saved, partly spent. The millions annually saved would 
be invested in business or Stock Exchange securities ; the money 
spent in the shops would set idle factories, idle trains, and idle 
ships in motion. At present our business men are divided between 
the fear that what remains of their income and capital will be 
confiscated by further additions to the income tax and death 
duties under the auspices of Mr. Snowden, or that our overseas 
trade will be stifled and our immense entrepot business brought 
to an end by the general and semi-prohibitive emergency tariff 
which has now been prepared, as we know from Mr. Neville 
Chamberlain, and is to be launched as soon as the Protectionists 
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command a majority in Parliament. The only alternative’ that 
I can see is the Liberal policy of public economy, Free Trade, 
and a general reduction of taxation. In this way the Sinking 
Fund could be reinforced ; the unemployment leakage could be 
stopped ; and a conversion scheme reducing huge blocks of war 
debt from a 5 to a 4 per cent. rate of interest would rapidly become 
practicable, thereby saving the country 20,000,000/. a year, which 
could be applied to further reductions of debt and taxation. 

At the same time the Irwin-Schuster policy of interpositg 
barriers between the trade of India and Great Britain, with such 
disastrous consequences to Indian agriculture, English industry 
and Anglo-Indian shipping, should be revised in the light of 
experience by co-operation with a federal Indian Constitution, 
based upon Sir John Simon’s Report. This would give expression 
to the real interests of India, and put an end to the exploitation 
of the native States and of some 300,000,000 Indian peasants by 
the small but powerful clique of Bombay manufacturers, who, 
with the assistance of Mr. Gandhi, dominate and control the 
present Congress. 

When one looks at the plight to which Australia has been 
reduced by the combined results of prohibitive Protectionism and 
extravagant Socialism, one cannot help feeling that an appeal 
on the liberal lines which I have suggested would meet with a 
general and enthusiastic response. I see in a Times telegram 
from Adelaide, dated July 15, that Mr. Hill, Prime Minister of 
South Australia, has introduced a Bill giving effect to the plans 
adopted by the Australian Labour Parties in order to avert the 
dire consequences of public bankruptcy. The Governor and the 
judges have voluntarily agreed to large diminutions of salary. 
The salaries of Ministers have been cut by 15 per cent. and are 
to be cut by another 5 per cent. Those of members of Parliament 
will be lowered by ro per cent., and the salaries of civil servants 
by 20 per cent. The financial situation here, if only it is taken 
in time, can be restored by less drastic sacrifices than those’ to 
which, at the last hour, Australia has been driven. 

But we must recognise frankly and fully that the whole 
machinery of government, both central and local, has become, since 
the war, absurdly and intolerably expensive. There has beena 
perfect orgy of extravagance in the name of social services, the cost 
of which has risen in twenty years from something like 70,000,000. 
to something like 400,000,000/. annually. In Sir Ernest Benn’s 
recent book, entitled Account Rendered, a local illustration is 
provided on pages 134 and 135 by a comparison of the numbers 
and salaries of the officers of the Rural District Council of God- 
stone in 1913 and 1929. In 1913 the total expenditure of the 
council was 36,421/.; in 1929 it amounted to 219,126). The 
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population of the administrative area had fallen from 34,158 to 
24,696, and consequently the expenditure per head had risen 
more than eight times—from 21s. to 176s.! In 1913 the officers 
of the council numbered fourteen, and the highest salary was 
3502, ; in 1919 the staff numbered fifty-two, the highest salary 
was 750/., and four of the officials received more than 330/. In 
all:parts of the country, in great cities and towns as well as in 
urban districts and rural districts, the same sort of thing has been 
going on, and the vastly increased expenditure has been found 
partly out of the rates, partly out of the taxes. 

No wonder that trade and profits dwindle, as more and more 
is subtracted in direct or indirect taxation from the pockets of 
all classes of the community. This system cannot go on very 
much longer. Ignorant tub-thumpers tell credulous audiences 
that the national purse is bottomless ; and there are even mone- 
tary ‘ reformers ’ who tell us that, if any difficulties should occur, 
universal prosperity can be diffused by extending credit to those 
who want it without regard to security, and by printing paper 
money to any extent as and when required ! 

Communities, like individuals, are subject in the long run to 
economic laws, which cannot be defied with impunity, or violated 
without ultimate disaster. The troubles that result from over- 
expenditure and over-borrowing in war or in peace can only be 
temedied by a painful course of economy. A nation as a corporate 
body must cut its coat according to its cloth. If a people is to 
be prosperous and well employed, its Government must be at 
least as careful about the public money as is a good trustee about 
the funds committed to his charge. Not only must the national 
expenditure be kept within the national revenue, but the national 
fevenue must be so managed that it does not exceed a reasonable 
proportion of the aggregate income of the nation. Already in this 
country the yield of taxes is diminishing, and if next year direct 
and indirect taxation is pushed higher to cover the rising expendi- 
ture, it is practically certain that this tendency will be accentuated 
until a point is reached (as in the case of the cigar duties not many 
years ago) when an addition to a tax will result in a diminution 
of the revenue. 

We must not forget that, in consequence of the war, hundreds 
of millions of productive capital invested at home and abroad 
have disappeared in smoke, and hundreds of millions more have 
been consumed by death duties applied year after year to defray 
current expenses. The losses of British investors since the col- 
lapse of the Wall Street boom have cut deeply into the incomes 
of practically all income tax payers. They are forced to economise, 
but the House of Commons goes gaily on authorising more 
expenditure, more borrowing, and more taxation. If we look 
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fairly and squarely at the situation, the argument for public 
economy is irresistible. The tragedy of Parliament and of 
political life is this, that the two largest parties in the State, 
instead of competing with schemes for reducing taxation by 
retrenchment of unnecessary expenditure, are quarrelling over 
the question whether new burdens on the people shall take the 
form of direct or indirect taxation—whether the scale of income 
tax and death duties shall again be raised, or whether a tariff, 
like that which suffocated the external trade of the country a 
hundred years ago, shall be reimposed. From time to time voices 
are raised to urge that the true course is to reduce the expendi- 
ture instead of increasing the revenue. If sane opinion could 
be organised, it would assuredly prevail before our financial and 
commercial conditions become desperate. 

Those who honestly believe that trade and employment can 
flourish while extravagance is the rule of public life, and those 
who wish to give favoured classes an interest in new taxes to 
be imposed upon consumers, cannot be expected to agree with 
these reflections of an independent Liberal, who prizes individual 
liberty and equality of opportunity, who resents the encroach- 
ments of bureaucracy, and sees no possibility of progress, if 
individual enterprise and initiative are to be stifled by officialdom. 


Francis W. Hirst. 
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BEET SUGAR AND THE BRITISH TAXPAYER 


Tue State has seldom been fortunate in its attempts to foster 
the creation of new industries. The cost has almost always 
been quite disproportionate to the result. The latest ex- 
ample, the beet sugar subsidy, has been the most costly of 
all. The facts have now been fully disclosed in a Report pub- 
lished by the Board of Agriculture. The public will be sur- 
prised, and I believe gravely disturbed, at the situation which 
is revealed. 

For several years an effort had been made by a number of 
public-spirited people to foster in Great Britain, in emulation of 
Continental countries, the industry of manufacturing sugar from 
beetroot. It was hoped to substitute home production for a 
large part of our importation of sugar, and to offer to British 
agriculture a welcome market for a new crop. There were soon 
found, however, to be serious financial difficulties in the way, and 
the State was urged to assist. In 1922 the Government of that 
day granted a measure of protection, by remitting the excise duty 
on any sugar that might be produced at home. In 1924 an excise 
duty was reimposed, though on a much smaller scale than pre- 
viously, and at the same time the principle of a subsidy from the 
Exchequer for home-grown beet sugar was conceded. This was 
under the first Labour Government, with Mr. Snowden as Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. In the following year Mr. Baldwin’s 
Government passed the British Sugar (Subsidy) Act. Its opera- 
tion was for a period of ten years ; during the first four years 
there was to be a grant from the State of 19s. 6d. per cwt. of 
sugar produced, during the next three of 13s., and during the last 
three of 6s, 6d. We are now in the first year of this final period. 
Meanwhile the remission of excise duty has been twice increased, 
in 1925 and 1928, and is now equivalent to a further bounty of 
5s. Lod. per cwt. 

The Report tells us that, after making certain deductions 
for which the industry might claim credit, the total value of the 
State assistance from 1924-5 to 1930-1 has been about 27,500,000/.1 
By the end of this year the amount will be over 30,000,0001. ; 

+ Report on the Sugar Beet Industry at Home and Abroad, 1931, p. 218. 
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by the end of the ten years’ subsidy period it will be nearly 
40,000,000/, 

It is a matter for surprise that, when a review is undertaken 
of this immense expenditure from public funds, it should not 
have been made by an impartial committee, including representa- 
tives of the taxpayer and of the business world. The prepara- 
tion of the Report now presented was entrusted, however, to 
the Ministry of Agriculture, and the Ministry entrusted it to two 
gentlemen: one of these was a member of its own Markets 
Division ; the other was selected ‘ as representing the industry,’ 
They were assisted, in a consultative capacity, by a third; and 
his qualification was not that of being an independent accountant 
or industrialist, but that he was ‘ a director of the Anglo-Scottish 
gtoup of beet sugar factories.’ The Report so prepared is pub- 
lished in the usual official form ; the Royal Arms are printed on 
its cover, and it is to be obtained from the Stationery Office; 
yet the Ministry of Agriculture, we are told in the foreword, 
‘assumes no responsibility for the Report or any part of it’! 
I have no reason to question any of the facts or figures set out in 
this volume. It gives a comprehensive and able survey; its 
300 pages are full of valuable information on every aspect of the 
subject ; but when conclusions are to be drawn as to the manner 
in which public money has been spent, and as to the value of the 
results in proportion to the cost, it might have been better if, 
of the persons engaged in the inquiry, two out of the three had 
not been representatives of the interests who have been the direct 
recipients of the money that has been granted. 

Let me give a few of the facts which the Report reveals, 
and which help to account for the immense size to which the 
expenditure has been swollen. 

The farmers who have been growing sugar beet have been 
paid a price ‘ which is roughly double that paid in Continental 
countries.’ It may be said that this is justified because the 
higher scales of wages payable here would involve a higher cost 
of cultivation. But, much to the credit of British agriculturists, 
the cost of cultivation is not higher. Tables are given * which show 
that the cost of growing sugar beet per acre is much the same in 
Great Britain as it isin France, Germany, Belgium and Holland, 
and the Report states as a fact that ‘ Continental costs of cultiva- 
tion are not substantially different from those in this country.’ 

The British farmer asks for a higher price per ton than 
the Continental farmer—for one reason, among others, that on 
the average he produces a smaller tonnage from the same acreage. 


‘The average yield,’ says the Report, ‘ of beet per acre obtained 
abroad on the basis of figures from six foreign countries is two 


® Report, p. 183. * Ibid., pp. 92, 94. * Ibid., p. 95- 
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tons higher than in this country—zo-7 tons compared with 8-7 
tons.’> It is true that ‘many growers in this country obtain 
yields comparable with the best obtained on the Continent’ *; 
but ‘ new and inexperienced growers have been constantly taking 
up the crop throughout the period, and this must tend to keep 
down the average’; and ‘the high prices ruling during the 
first period of the subsidy induced many farmers to grow beet 
on unsuitable land.’? A table is given which shows that the 
actual amount of sugar produced per acre of beet is nearly half 
as high again on the Continent as it is here—in France, 3146 lb. ; 
Belgium, 3557 lb. ; Germany, 3668 Ib. ; Czechoslovakia, 3709 Ib. ; 
Holland, 3929 lb.—an average of 3602 1b. In Great Britain the 
production is 2493 Ib.® 

The cost of transport from farm to factory is an important 
consideration in dealing with so bulky a product as beet. The 
industry here is so organised that the average length of haul is 
not far short of twice what it is on the Continent—26 miles here, 
according to the latest figures ; 154 miles there.® If we compare 
the actual cost of the average journey of a ton of sugar beet, 
it is 5s. 9d. in Great Britain; in Germany, 1s. 4d.; in France, 
1s. 6d. ; in Czechoslovakia, 2s. ; and in Holland, 2s. 3d.1° 

The beet arrives at a factory which has been built and equipped 
at the much higher costs that have been prevalent since the 
war. When the subsidy was granted it was made a condition 
that 75 per cent. of the machinery should, in the absence of 
special dispensation, be bought in this country. Until then only 
Continental firms had been accustomed to manufacture this 
class of machinery, and the Report tells us that, owing to the 
condition imposed, ‘ it is probably true that the capital cost has 
been higher than it would otherwise have been.’ * No attempt 
is made, however, to estimate by how much. 

On the other hand, the British factories have one great 
advantage over their Continental competitors. A governing 
factor is the number of days that are available between the 
harvesting of the crop and the beginning of the early frosts which 
deteriorate the roots. Owing to our milder climate, a. much 
longer period of the year is available in this country in which to 
handle the crop and extract the sugar, and consequently smaller 
factories and less equipment are needed to deal with the same 
tonnage. The period in this country varies from ninety to 120 
days, against forty-five to eighty days on the Continent.% In 
spite of this, and although the manufacturing costs in the. British 
factories have been greatly reduced in the last few years, they 

§ Report, p. 173. ° Ibid., p. 88. ? Ibdid., p. 86, * Ibid., p. 86. 


* Ibid., p. 118. 10 Ibid., p. 119. The figure for Belgium is not given. 
1 Ibid., p. 180. 48 Ibdid., p. £79. 43 Ibid., p. 173- 
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are still half as much again as they are in the Continental factories 
—6s. 7d. per cwt. of sugar here, as against an average of 4s. 3d. 
there.1* 

These, then, are among the principal facts which emerge from 
the Report :—In the countries in Europe with which we are 
competing, the farmer is paid for his beet about half what the 
British farmer is paid ; his crop produces per acre about 50 per 
cent. more sugar than the British farmer’s crop; the cost of 
transport is about one-third of what it is here; the cost of 
manufacture is about two-thirds. These would appear to be 
somewhat serious handicaps. . But they have in no way hampered 
the companies which run the industry, or diminished their 
financial prosperity. There is a resource which covers all such 
drawbacks. ‘The British taxpayer readily makes up the differ- 
ence. And in his benevolence he not only provides for all these 
deficiencies, but he furnishes the companies with money enough 
to pay back, in six years, half the whole capital which they had 
invested and, at the same time, to distribute dividends, free of 
income tax, which may well be the envy, in these hard times, of 
every other industry in the country. 


Considering the scale on which the subsidies and the rebates 


of taxation were granted, it is not surprising that the number of 
beet sugar factories increased in five years from three to nineteen, 
“a development beyond expectations.’?5 The State, in addition 
to its other favours, helped to find the capital by guaranteeing, 
under the Trades Facilities Acts, loans of 2,215,000/.1 Of this, 
638,000/. has been repaid. But of the remainder, the Treasury 
has been called upon to make good its guarantee to the extent 
of no less than 545,000/. ‘ Towards these payments 12,000/. has 
so far been recovered ; and of the remainder some 162,446). must 
be regarded as irrecoverable.’ 1” 

The factories are mostly on a large scale, and the companies 
have spent, in one way or another and from first to last, the great 
sum of 8,703,0001. As against this they have been able to allocate 
out of their trading profits to depreciation 2,789,o00/. and to 
reserves 1,330,000/., and have retained as unappropriated balances 
375,0001.4* This is a total of 4,494,000/. 

As to the dividends that have been paid, it is difficult to obtain 
full information. I addressed a question to the Minister of 
Agriculture on July 3, asking him ‘ if he can state what was the 
amount of dividend paid on the preference and ordinary capital 
of each of the beet sugar factory companies receiving subsidy 


1 Report, p. 188.- 16 Tbid., p. 264. 16 [bid., p. 176. 
1? Parliamentary Answer by the Secretary to the Treasury, July 10, 1931. 
18 Parliamentary Answer by the Minister for Agriculture, July 3, 1931. 
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from the Exchequer in each of the subsidy years.’ To this Dr. 
Addison replied : ‘ I regret that I am not in a position to give the 
information desired. I understand, however, that those com- 
panies that are public companies have from time to time pub- 
lished their dividends in the Press, though the private companies 
have not.’ In view of the fact that all these dividends have 
been paid out of grants of public money, one might have ex- 
pected that the rates would"have been available for the general 
information. 

The Report states, however, the amount distributed in divi- 
dends by all the companies taken together, and from this it 
appears that in 1929-30, the last year given, the sum, after 
providing for income tax, was 481,408]. As the share capital was 
4,658,140.,1* this is equivalent to a dividend, tax free, of slightly 
over 10 per cent. There is no special reason, however, why the 
shareholders in beet sugar factories should not pay the same 
income tax on their profits as other people ; the distribution is 
equal to a dividend, subject to income tax, of 13 per cent.*® 

There has been a heavy fall in the price of sugar, and this has 
been almost continuous for several years past. But the Report 
states that, ‘despite the steep downward trend of prices, the 
sugar beet industry in this country, by reason of the subsidy, 
was in a satisfactory position in 1929, and, according to the latest 
teports available, the factories maintained this position in 
1930.” #4 


The Report tells us, further, that ‘ the total concession in duty 
and subsidy to the home-grown sugar industry for the seven 
year 1924-5 to 1930-1 is equivalent to almost exactly 2}d. on 
every lb. of home-grown sugar produced.’22, Now the wholesale 
price of white sugar, apart from the duty, varied in the first half 


1 Report, pp. 289, 290. 

*” A Parliamentary Answer by the Minister of Agriculture (July 17, 1931) 
gives separate particulars as to the Anglo-Dutch group of beet sugar companies. 
In round figures they are as follows : 

Total capital » . ; . + 2,006,000!. 

Share capital, included in : Shoe 4 . 3 - 1,945,000/. 

Provided for 8 ga : ° : : - 1,364,000. 

Placed to reserve . j :  1,096,000/, 

Paid in dividends 192 st (tax fee , 1,358,000/, 
Of these the English Beet Sugar Corporation (which is 5 the mngee company with 
the largest share capital, but with only thirty-eight shareholders—Report, 
P. 174) paid dividends of 12} per cent. tax free for the first two years of the 
subsidy period, and of 20 per cent. tax free for the last five years. One of the 
other companies has been paying 5 per cent. tax free, two others 12} per cent. 
tax free for the last five years, and the remaining company 10, 8, 10 and 10 per 
cent, tax free in the last four years. 

™ Report, p. 265. %3 J[bid., p. 218. 
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of that period between 1#d. and 2$d. a lb., and’in the second half 
between 1}d. and 13d. State assistance to the extent of 2}d.a 
Ib:, in order to encourage the production of an article worth from 
t}d. to 2$d., may be regarded as somewhat more than a frugal 
care for the public purse would justify. 

Or the matter may be put in another way. In 1930, before 
the latest fall in the value of sugar, the wholesale price of granu- 
lated sugar, apart from the duty,’ was about 12s. 6d. a cwt.™ 
The quantity of sugar grown at home in 1929-30 was 288,000 
tons.** If we had never embarked upon the policy of the subsidy 
and had bought that sugar in the ordinary market, it would have 
cost the British consumer 3,600,000/. In addition he would have 
paid the customs duty on it, but that would have gone back to 
the Exchequer and would have saved him the payment of other 
taxes to an equal amount. Under the existing arrangement the 
consumer paid for the British sugar 3,600,000/., which was its 
market price, together with 5,330,000/. in subsidy and rebate, 
In the following year the price fell to about ros. 6d. a cwt., and 
the tonnage of home-produced sugar increased to 418,000. The 
value of the sugar was 4,389,000]. and the State assistance 
given was 7,830,000). In other words, in those two years 
the public paid over 21,000,000/. in order to obtain sugar worth 
8;000,0001. 

Or, to give another illustration—if the grant is to be regarded 
as a subsidy to agriculture, we find that every acre of land under 
beet was subsidised last year to the extent of 22/. gs.?? 


The question now presents itself, What advantage has the 
country gained in return for its 30,000,000/. ? 

The gift of 24d. for every Ib. of sugar produced has not meant 
that the consumer has obtained his sugar cheaper by that amount, 
If it had, he would have received his sugar for nothing, apart 
from the customs duty. The Report frankly states that. the 
grant ‘has not, of course, affected sugar prices in this country, 
as the price of home-grown sugar is governed by world market 
conditions.’ *® The British production is still only 1-6 per cent. 
of the total world production of sugar,?* and this is far too small 
a fraction to be an appreciable factor in determining prices. 
Apart from the financial advantage derived by those of its 
citizens who are shareholders in the companies—and, incidentally, 
one-third of the share capital belongs to foreign owners *°—the 
country has gained through a certain amount of additional 
employment provided by the industry. It is important to know 


% Report, pp. 236-7. ™ Ibid., p.237. ** Ibid.,p. 170. *%* Ibid., p. 216. 
8? Ibid., pp. 80,216. ** Ibid.,p.218. * Ibid.,p.10. ™ Ibid., p. 175. 
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theextent of this addition and the relation which it bears to the 
expenditure of 30,000,000/. 

The representatives of the industry are accustomed to quote 
the number of acres that are now devoted to sugar beet and the 
number of persons employed in cultivating them, and to suggest 
that all those acres and all those persons must be put to the 
credit side of the account. But there is, of course, no warrant 
for supposing that those figures represent a net addition to 
British cultivation and agricultural employment. As the Report 
says, they ‘only give an estimate of the actual and not the 
additional employment provided by the crop. The introduction 
of beet has meant that other crops have been superseded. These 
have been sometimes cereals, sometimes roots.’ 4 

It appears, indeed, that in the five counties where sugar 
beet is most largely grown, and which produce about two-thirds 
of the crop, while the area under beet has gone up by 221,000 
actes during the years of the subsidy, the area under other 
roots (excluding potatoes) has gone down by 85,000 acres. ** In 
addition to that there was the area which the farmers have been 
induced by the subsidy to change to beet from cereals, as to 
which there are no figures. Whether beet cultivation provides 
more employment than other root crops is a question on which 
different opinions are held. This Report suggests that the 
figure is rather higher.** On the other hand, the late Colonel 
Sapwell, who was recognised in the Eastern Counties as one of 
the leading authorities on agricultural matters, wrote as follows : 


I continually hear it contended in favour of sugar beet that they 
provide so much labour; and so they do fora time. But I doubt if 
they provide more labour taken all together than a crop of swedes or man- 
golds. . . . Agreed that planting and hoeing the sugar beet will take up 
twice as much or more labour than swedes and mangolds, and allowing 
that the delivery of the sugar beet will take up more than mangolds and 
swedes, there is the winter work of clearing the roots, carting them to the 
premises on the farm, feeding the cattle with them. I think it will be 
found that there is not much extra employment of labour in the crop of 
sugar beet,®4 


Further, we are told in the Report that ‘a large number of 
farmers, especially on the smaller holdings, have been able to 
carry out the operations upon their sugar beet crop with their 


tegular hands, without supplementary labour,’ ** 


®™ Report, p. 79. 

® Parliamentary Answers, February 23, 1931. Last year, while the beet 
crop of England weut up, compared with the previous year, by 117,000 acres, the 
potato crop went down by 92,000 acres. In the four beet-growing counties 
the figures were—beet, an increase of 75,000; potatoes, a decrease of 36,000. 
(Parliamentary Answer, July 22, 1931.) 

% Report, p. 79. % Eastern Daily Press, November tf, 1929. 


** Report, p. 79. 
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The Report gives a table ** which shows that the area under 
arable in the four principal beet-growing counties—Norfolk, 
Suffolk, Lincolnshire and Cambridgeshire (Isle of Ely)—has 
decreased in the last six years much less than the corresponding 
area in the rest of England. So also the number of agricultural 
workers exhibits a much smaller decrease. The conclusion is 
drawn that this is due to the beet crop, and therefore to the 
subsidy. But the table is misleading, because it covers too short 
a period. If it had started with the year 1921 (the first year for 
which the statistics of agricultural workers are available), it 
would have been found that precisely the same tendency was 
already apparent in those counties, without the beet crop and 
without the subsidy.®? 

There has been, of course, the new employment given in the 
factories, and some additional employment among transport 
workers. It is possible that, although the agricultural effect has 
mainly been to induce farmers to grow one arable crop in sub- 
stitution for another, some men have been retained upon the 
land who, would otherwise have left it. It would be impossible 
to spend 30,000,000/. of public money in a comparatively small 
part of Great Britain in the course of a few years without an 
effect being felt in local employment. The remarkable fact is 
how small the addition has been in proportion to the expenditure. 

The Report gives figures for the year 1929, and states that 
on the farms the employment on the beet crop, in permanent and 
casual labour, was equal to the employment of 17,000 men for a 
year.*® But this, of course, is not additional employment. If 
we were to assume that, had there been no beet crop and agriculture 
had been left to its ordinary course, one-half of the men would 
have had no work at all, we should be making an assumption far 
too favourable to the industry. But let us take it at that. Let 
us assume also that all the men engaged in the sugar factories 
would have been otherwise unemployed. Three-fourths of 
them are engaged only for three or four months in the year. The 
work altogether is equivalent to about 4500 man-years. We 
have thus a maximum additional employment equal to the work 
of 13,000 men for a year. As the cost of the State assistance in 


°° Report, p. 77. 

87 In the pre-subsidy period the arable area decreased in the beet-growing 
counties by an average of -67 per cent. per annum; in the subsidy period by 
exactly the same percentage—-67. In the rest of England and Wales the decline 
was 2°34 per cent. per annum in 1921-24, and distinctly less, 1°97, in 1924-30. 
So far as the agricultural workers are concerned, in the beet-growing counties 
the decline was 1-20 per cent. per annum in the earlier period, and -25 per cent. 
in the later, a difference of nearly 1 in the percentage. In the rest of England 
and Wales the figures were 2-63 and 1-55 per cent., a difference of a little over 
1 in the percentage. (Parliamentary Answer, July 17, 1931.) 

38 Report, p. 255. 
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1929-30 was 5,330,0001., this is equal to 410/. for each man 
employed, or over 25s. for every working day. 

Apart from employment, there is, however, one advantage 
for which the beet sugar industry claims credit. This crop is said 
to be very useful in the agricultural rotation. It is valued in 
the Continental countries ‘ largely for its effect on soil fertility.’ 
The. Report tell us that ‘ beet sugar may in a sense be regarded 
as a by-product rather than a primary product.’** Indeed, it is 
stated, on the strength of facts which are given, that, ‘ both here 
and abroad, enquiries show that a 15 per cent. increase in the 
yield of wheat and a 10 per cent. increase in the yield of crops 
generally are not too much to expect as a result of introducing 
sugar beet into the rotation.’*° But if this is true—and it is for 
agricultural experts to say how far these claims stand good, and 
whether they may be outweighed by other factors—the question 
arises why it should be necessary to subsidise the crop so heavily. 
A ‘ by-product ’ which adds ro per cent. to the value of the main 
product should not be unprofitable. 


[-Raowrhemara = 


5 = 


One further point remains, and it is one of great importance, 

An enterprise which was designed. to compete with the beet 
sugar industry of the Continent is found to be competing also 
with the cane sugar industry. of our own colonies, and of the rest 
of the world. It would have needed no great foresight to have 
anticipated that that would be so. Petitions have been sub- 
mitted to the Imperial Parliament by the Legislatures of Jamaica, 
Trinidad, Barbadoes, and the Leeward Islands, complaining that 
the subsidy has injured one of their staple industries. It has 
artificially stimulated a new competition in the British market. 
_ Indeed, the enterprise has been launched in this country at 
a period when the production of sugar in the rest of the world 
was already far exceeding the effective demand. Fifty years 
before the war the world production amounted to 3,000,000 tons 
annually. In 1913 it had risen to nearly 20,000,000 tons. Last 
year it was close on 30,000,000 tons,“* Demand has not kept 
pace. The. statistics published by the trade show that the 
‘visible supplies ’ in May 1929 had been 6,500,000 tons ; in May 
1930, 7,400,000 tons ; in May 1931 they were 8,200,000 tons. 

There has resulted an intense competition between cane sugar 
and beet. But this Report tells us that ‘beet sugar is produced 
in the temperate zone under conditions which make for higher 
productive costs than those of cane sugar.’ It is not only a 
question of wages and of taxation ; ‘a much lower yield of sugar 


** Report p. 4. ** Ibid., p. 90. 
4! Parliamentary Answer, July 8, 1931. ** Report, p. 7. 
Vor. CX—No. 654 M 
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beet is obtained per unit of area.’ Large-scale production ‘has 
been developed in the cane sugar industry; and, while ‘little 
progress seems to have been made in sugar beet yields during the 
last twenty years,’ “ ‘great improvements have been effected in 
the sugar yield of cane by the breeding of new varieties—par- 
ticularly in Java, where the sugar yield per acre increased from 
2°8 tons in 1893 to 5-9 tons in 1929.’*5 Compare this with ‘the 
1-3 tons per acre from the beet sugar farms of Great Britain | « 
The British farmer and the British taxpayer have been induced 
to enter into an alliance in order to engage in a somewhat unequal 
contest against the tropical sun. 

As the Report states, ‘ the world’s sugar industry is at present 
faced with a serious crisis. Over-production has resulted in an 
unprecedented fall in the world price of sugar.’4? And ‘the 
depression has been seriously aggravated by the widespread 
protection of the industry, particularly the sugar beet industry, 
throughout the world by tariffs or subsidies.’ “* Strenuous efforts 
have been made in recent years to arrive at an agreement among 
the sugar-growers of all the chief producing countries to restrict 
their output. The League of Nations has intervened. Con- 
ference after conference has been held ; scheme after scheme has 
been proposed.*® And recently a plan has been accepted, ‘ the 
Chadbourne Plan,’ to apply a general measure of restriction. But 
while the industry as a whole sees very clearly that it is necessary 
to produce less, the Governments of many of the countries in 
which it is situated continue, by subsidies and tariffs, to offer their 
own particular sections every possible inducement to produce 
more. Conspicuous among them in recent years has been our own 
Government. 

No doubt the policy is highly popular in the counties and 
among the interests which have been the beneficiaries. In these 
days 30,000,000/. of public money would be most acceptable 
anywhere—to the cotton industry, for example, or the coal 
industry, or steel, or shipbuilding. And any one of them could 
probably provide far more employment for the money. They do 
not ask for it, and if they did they would not receive it. We 
shall know before long whether the beet sugar industry is pre- 
pared to stand by its contract and forgo any further help at the 
end of the specified period. The fact is not propitious that in the 
present year, on the ground of the fall in prices, it has made fresh 
demands ; and the Government has been obliged to concede, 
and Parliament to approve, yet another grant, the probable cost 
of which is estimated at between 200,000/. and 300,000/. And 
Mr. Baldwin has declared in a public speech that not only should 


4 Report, p.227.  Ibid.,p.230. ‘5 Ibid.,p.8.  ** Ibid,, p, 86. 
4? Tbid., p. 264. 48 Ibid., p. 230.  ** Ibid., pp. 230-6, 
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the present acreage of sugar beet be maintained, but that it 
should be doubled. ‘ Whether it will be better to do that,’ he 
said, ‘ by a bounty or by an arrangement of duties, I cannot yet 
say, but by one or the other it is a thing that ought to be done 
and shall be done.’ 5° And this at a time when the most frugal 
public economy is recognised to be vital to the welfare of the 


State. 
HERBERT SAMUEL. 


5 Glasgow, December 12, 1930. 
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GANDHI—SAINT OR SINNER? 


CONCERNING Mr. Gandhi—or Mahatma Gandhi, as he is variously 
called—much has been written both by himself and by others; 
but nearly all that I have read, by friend or foe, has, in my 
opinion, woefully misrepresented him as a sinner or a saint. His 
most fervent followers believe him to be an Avatar sent by God, 
his bitterest enemies class him as a dangerous revolutionary, and 
in between these two extremes a large number of people mildly 
regard him as a visionary and a humbug. All, I think, up toa 
point are right, but only up to a point ; for Mohandas Karam- 
chand Gandhi, to give him his full name, is all these things and 
many more besides. He is so complex a personality that it is 
only by comparing the various accounts of him, more especially 
those written by his admirers and disciples, that his true character 
can, so to say, be synthetically extracted from the mass of verbiage 
which has and is daily gathering around his name. Besides, his 
nature is at one and the same time so complex and so simple, so 
rigid and so flexible, so honest and so slippery, that to judge the 
man from one or two of his biographies, or his own autobiography, 
is altogether impossible. His nature is such that much earth 
must be sifted and washed away before the gold which is in him 
can be discovered. 

He was born on October 2, 1868, of well-to-do parents of the 
Bunia, or trading, caste, which is a comparatively low one. 
They were Vaishnavas—that is, followers of the god Vishnu. One 
of the doctrines of this sect is Ahimsa, the principle of not harming 
any form of life, which in actuality means that no vermin is exter- 
minated, and no suffering animal is put out of its misery. Ahimsa 
is not so much love or compassion as indifference to suffering ; and 
certainly, until the British put a stop to it, it did not discourage 
Suttee—that is, widow-burning. This doctrine, and the rigid 
caste rules laid down by Manu, Gandhi imbibed from his earliest 
childhood, and, though an extremely shy and sensitive boy, he 
cannot be accused of lacking courage. Tempted by a friend to 
become strong like the English, whose strength it was thought was 
derived from eating meat, to reform himself he actually carried 
out this un-Hindu experiment, and passed a terrible night of 
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anguish in consequence. ‘Every time I dropped off to sleep,’ 
he writes, ‘it would seem as though a live goat were bleating 
inside me, and I would jump up full of remorse.’ At the age of 
thirteen he was married, and when nineteen he decided to complete 
his studies in England, which decision at this time, 1888; shows 
a quite exceptional moral courage; for his. caste community 
not only looked upon a journey to England with abhorrence, but 
the headman outcaste him and threatened anyone who should 
help him or see him off at the dock with ‘ a fine of 1 rupee 4.annas ’ 
(20 pence) ! 

From the medieval atmosphere of Gujarat and the endless 
recitals of the endless Ramayana, the Iliad of northern India, 
Gandhi set out, and, in September, landed at Southampton in a 
white flannel suit which he had set aside especially for the occasion. 
Finding that he was the only person wearing such clothes, he 
became extremely shy and nervous ; but once in London he soon 
settled down to his new life. Before leaving home he had taken 
an oath to live as a celibate in England and never touch wine or 
meat ; and to keep this vow he dined with crank vegetarians, 
from whom he absorbed ‘ advanced ’ doctrines. Next he visited 
Bond Street and spent ro/. on an evening dress suit—wasted, as 
he says, ‘ ten minutes every day before a huge mirror, watching 
myself arrange my tie and parting my hair in the correct fashion ’— 
and even became so civilised as to take lessons in dancing. From 
such trifles we see that, as a young man, he was normally human. 

With these superficialities of civilisation as his canvas he began 
to read Tolstoy, with the result that his mental picture became 
blurred and out of perspective. Vain by nature, as nearly every 
Hindu is, sensitive as they all are, and both shamed and irritated 
by the colour bar, the spirit of the visionary and the reformer 
began to awake in him, and, little by little, out of these hetero- 
geneous elements his philosophy took form heavily veneered 
with Europeanisms. The influence of Tolstoy was profound, 
and on the Russian aristocrat-peasant mystic he began to mould 
himself 


In 1891 Gandhi returned to India, not the simple village boy 
of 1888, but a contending mass of conflicting cultures. . He had 
watched the grandeur and sordidness of European life, had been 
terrified by its energy, its efficiency, and its heartlessness. Then 
back to his native city of Porbandar, where time was of no account, 
where caste rules were rigid, and where the peasant ploughed as 
his forefathers had ploughed for thousands of years. There he 
found himself still outcaste by a large section of his community, 
for not even his near relations were allowed to entertain him. 
Not wishing to hurt their feelings, the old spirit of Ahimsa, now 
clothed in a Tolstoyian smock, took possession of him, with the 
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result that he discovered that such happiness as came to him was 
due to his own non-resistance. 

The inward man had not, however, vastly changed, for there is 
still to be found lurking within him the boyish vanity, the touchi+ 
ness and sensitiveness of his early days. In 1893 legal work— 
for he was now a qualified barrister—called him to Natal, where 
some 150,000 Indian emigrants had settled: a rough-and-ready 
country, where Dutch and English saw no great difference between 
an Indian and a negro, and where the colour bar was of iron—a 
country where a man must have a thick hide and a heavy fist ; 
consequently at every turn Gandhi was met by insult, for he has 
no fist at all and his hide is of the thinnest. Each insuli is a ‘nail 
driven into his soul, sinking into him and wounding-his instinctive 
vanity, jarring on his moral courage, and awakening it into com- 
passion for his fellow-men—the outcaste and untouchable coolies 
of the white man’s land. Here he read Arnold’s Light of Asia, 
and studied the Sermon on the Mount—was persuaded to become 
a Christian, but would not ; yet he claims that through the words 
of Christ a great joy welled up in him, and that thus the full 
meaning of passive resistance was revealed to him. 

I must hasten through this period of his life, though it is one 
of great interest. In 1899, when the South African War broke 
out, he offered his services to the Government and raised an 
Indian ambulance corps. He did this, so it seems to me, out of 
true nobility of heart, and also because it would prove to the 
white man that the downtrodden coolie was equally a man of 
courage—courage being, as Gandhi rightly guessed, a predominant 
factor in Western civilisation. Then after the war he organised 
a plague camp, was immensely influenced by the principles of the 
simple life as laid down in Ruskin’s Unto this Last, took part as 
an ambulance worker in the Zulu rebellion, founded a Communist 
settlement at Phoenix ; and finally, on account of the Government 
of South Africa refusing to repeal the poll-tax on Indian workers, 
he found it impossible to pocket ‘ this insult offered to the mother 
country,’ and so started his Satyagraha (Soul-force) movement, 
which mainly consisted in a passive resistance campaign, for 
which he was thrown into gaol on three successive occasions. 
Yet the movement grew, spreading from the Transvaal to Natal; 
monster meetings were held, strikes proclaimed, and masses of 
Hindus marched about the country alarming public opinion in 
Africa and exciting it to frenzy in India. The outcome was 
victory. The tax was undoubtedly unjust, and in 1914, shortly 
before the outbreak of the World War, it was repealed, and Natal 
was opened to free Indian labour. 

In the crucible of South Africa Gandhi’s sensitive soul was 
turned to iron, yet the outer man remained as flexible as high- 
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grade steel. His contact with Christian missionaries and his 
meditations on the New Testament had taught him, in Milton’s 
words, ‘ the irresistible might of meekness ’'; even more important 
than this, his struggle with the Government had revealed to him 
the Achilles heel of democracy. He discovered that majorities 
are always weak, because they rely on numbers in place of ideals, 
on physical force in place of'spiritual, or what he prefers to call 
‘truth’ or ‘soul,’ force; on popular opinion, fickle and ever- 
changing, in place of religious authority which comes from God. 

In these days he became intellectually a Manichean; the 
world had to be freed from darkness, and everything sensual in 
man was the outflow of this evil ¢lement. | Mani, that dire and 
fateful religious master of the third century ‘A:D., had forbidden 
marriage, killing and impure speech. So now did Gandhi. 
From the Western point of view his behaviour to his wife is 
utterly brutal; whether dangerously ill or not, his will must 
dominate her will as well as her physician’s. At his settlement at 
Pheenix he compelled her to do-sweeper’s work and clean the 
bedroom and empty the slops of a Christian clerk, a Panchama 
(untouchable). In ‘his ‘relation of ‘this ‘he adds: ‘I would have 
her do it cheerfully.’’ Why? Because of his unbendable humility. 
Here we see the Oriental despot ‘creeping ott of this humble 
saint. Not only has his meekness turned to combativeness, but 
his vanity to disciplinary resolutions, trials of will power, ‘his will 
against his body, his reason, his common sense, and against any 
will outside him. 

In South Africa he passed through the fire of persecution and 
the smoke of the colour bar—not to emerge a saint, but a spiritual 
Masochist. ‘ Pain to a Satyagrahi [one who practises Soul-force] 
is a pleasure,’ he writes, and again: ‘ Progress is to be measured 
by the amount of suffering undergone . . . the purer the suffer- 
ing, the greater the progress.’ Though ‘you must not try to 
compel another by physical force to become good,’ you may make 
use of the most refined mental tortures to achieve this end.» This 
is the identical outlook of many of the magicians, sorcerers, and 
monks of medizval Europe, and right through Gandhi's life it is 
astonishing to see how again and again the early impressions of 
his childhood in Gujarat draw him back to mediavalism, making 
of him a reactionary. 

As his struggles against established power succeeded— 
unconsciously, I think; but nevertheless surely—did his vanity 
grow into an obsession. The complexities of life began to vanish, 
and more and more did his aim become the simplification of 
existence rather than its development. Tolstoy and most other 
mystics have passed through a similar spiritual phase, which is 
in fact the first step towards self-apotheosis, a combination of 
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selflessness and selfishness. He holds fast to the theory of 
reincarnation, because it is so simple; it cramps initiative by 
throwing the whole onus of progress upon God. What is the good 
of a Shudra (the fourth caste—a labourer) striving to better him- 
self in this life, for according to his faith in God will God reward 
or punish him in his next incarnation? This comfortable belief 
belongs to the Oriental. half of Gandhi’s complex nature, for its 
Occidental counterpart is diametrically opposite. Politics are 
his life blood, and, like the medieval papacy, he confounds 
temporal and spiritual power, weaving the one into the other in 
order to accomplish his end. He is emphatic on this point; he 
says, ‘There is no other God than Truth’; but, like Pilate, 
neither does he give nor gain a definition of this most perplexing 
word. He writes, ‘ Those who say that religion has nothing to 
do with politics do not know what religion means’; and again, 
Politics bereft of religion are a death trap,’ and ‘ for me, polities 
bereft of religion are absolute dirt, ever to be shunned. ... 
Therefore, in politics also we have to establish the Kingdom of 
Heaven.’ And what for? To change the lives of men ? No, not 
exactly—for it must never be overlooked that Gandhi is essentially 
the self-centred mystic—but, as he says, to ‘reduce myself to 
zero.’ That is, politics represent a magical operation, in which 
the lives of men are the pentacles, wands, paraphernalia, and 
victims of the magician, which, if correctly used, will lead to 
annihilation of self and to at-oneness with God. 


As to this there can be no doubt to those who carefully read 
his writings. ‘Every moment of my life,’ he says, ‘ I realise that 
God is putting me on trial’ ; that God has willed that he should 
establish Rama Rajya, the kingdom of Rama, or righteousness. 
Again why ? And here is the answer in his own words : 


I am a humble seeker after truth, impatient to realise myself, to attain 
spiritual deliverance in this very existence. My national service is part 
of the training I undergo for freeing my soul from the bondage of the flesh. 
Thus considered, my service may be regarded as purely selfish. I have no 
desire for the perishable kingdom of earth. I am striving for the Kingdom 
of Heaven, which is spiritual deliverance. . . . For me, the road to salva- 
tion lies through incessant toil in the service of my country and of humanity. 
I want to identify myself with everything that lives. In the language of 
the Gita, I want to live at peace with both friend and foe. Though, there- 
fore, a Mussalman or a Christian or a Hindu may despise me and hate me, 
I want to love him and serve him even as I would love my wife or son, 
though they hate me. So my patriotism is for me a stage in my journey 
to the land of eternal freedom and peace. 


Thus far, Gandhi the man—a complex personality begotten 
of complex circumstances, a struggle between the Oriental and the 
Occidental within him, in which the former wins through, though 
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strangely tainted by the latter. Before turning to his activities 
in India after his return to that country in 1915, I will briefly 
examine his subversive and reactionary philosophy. 

His theories and doctrines may be divided under the headings 
of Destructive and Constructive, though in actual fact his whole 
system is a negative one. He considers that England has ruined 
India, and by ruined he means has changed her from what she was. 
That India has been bled white by British rule, an allegation 
entirely unsupported by facts ; incidentally, since the year 1900, 
India has absorbed 800,000,000/. of gold and silver, and is to-day 
absorbing 30 per cent. of the world’s yearly output of gold. His 
quarrel is not so much with England as with Western civilisation, 
and with gold as the god of the West ; because, though formerly 
‘men were made slaves under physical compulsion, now they are 
enslaved by temptation of money and of the luxuries that money 
can buy.’ ‘A man labouring under the bane of civilisation,’ he 
writes, ‘ is like a dreaming man.’ It scorches the people with an 
apparent goodness, and, ‘like consumption, has an attractive 
hectic flush.’ Civilisation to him is the Kali Yug, or Dark Age. 


- In1920 he wrote : 


The last war has shown as nothing else has the Satanic nature of the 
civilisation that dominates Europe to-day. Every canon of public morality 
has been broken by the victors in the name of virtue. No lie has been 
considered too foul to be uttered. The motive behind every crime is not 
teligious or spiritual, but grossly material. . . . Europe to-day is only 
nominally Christian. In reality it is worshipping Mammon. 


What are his remedies ? He has none but to out-Bolshevise 
the Bolsheviks, for the whole of this diabolical order must vanish. 
Democracy is a snare and a delusion. ‘ Parliaments are really 
emblems of slavery. . . . That which you consider to be the 
Mother of Parliaments is like a sterile woman and a prostitute. 
... It is like a prostitute because it is under the control of 
Ministers who change from time to time.’ Education is evil. 
“Do you wish to make’ the peasant ‘discontented with his 
cottage and his lot?’ Post offices enable ‘anyone to abuse his 
fellows by means of a letter for one penny.’ ‘ Medical science is 
the concentrated essence of black magic. . . . Hospitals are the 
instruments that the devil has been using for his own purpose. 
.. » They perpetrate vice, misery, degradation, and real salvery.’ 
The profession of pleaders (barristers) is as ‘ degrading as pros- 
titution.’ A thief should not be punished, but the house left open 
to him in order to shame him into honesty; yet, somewhat 
illogically, railways must be abolished, because ‘ bad men fulfil 
their evil designs with greater rapidity,’ and as the good are never 
in a hurry, ‘ railways can become a distributing agency for the 
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evilone only.” Taxation is all but to disappear, for in this ideal 
world there will be no armies, hospitals, schools, etc., for the 
State to support. But the vials of his utmost wrath are poured 
out on the machine and all that the machine stands for. 
* Machinery is like a snake-hole which may contain from one to 
a hundred snakes’: it is ‘the chief symbol of modern civilisa- 
tion ; it represents a great sin’; it enslaves nations by creating 
money, which is ‘ as much a poison as sexual vice.’ The machine 
must go, and yet Gandhi is not such a fool as not to realise that, 
if it were possible to abjure all modern inventions in India and 
revert to medizvalism, the death warrant of tens of millions would 
be signed. 

Are these the ravings of a maniac, or the frothy utterances of 
a hysterical demagogue? No, neither; they are the considered 
opinions of an educated man whose honesty is beyond doubt. 
When Gandhi uses the word ‘ Satanic’ it is no figure of speech, but 
as grim a reality as it was 500 years ago to our forefathers. Here 
he speaks like a pure Manichean, to whom compromise with 
Satan is the sin of sins. 

Having destroyed Western civilisation in India, root and 
branch, what does Gandhi propose to substitute in its place? 
If Western civilisation is Satanic, then obviously Indian civilisa- 
tion must be God-like, for such is the logical conclusion of his 
Manichzan outlook. The question now resolves itself into one 
of definition ; what does he mean by God-like ? His answer is 
both as simple and complex as is he himself. Follow his doc- 
trines to the letter, carry out his message of non-co-operation 
in all its details, with the utmost regard for the principles of 
Ahimsa, non-violence, and Rama Rajya can be accomplished 
within a year. 

His difficulty is not, however, solely one of overcoming 
Western civilisation, but, curiously enough, of Europeanising 
Hinduism. He is a firm believer in the sanctity of the cow. 
‘ Cow protection,’ he says, ‘is the gift of Hinduism to the world; 
and Hinduism will live so long as there are Hindus to protect the 
cow.’ He is an equally fervent believer in the caste system. He 
writes: ‘ We cannot choose . . . our own parents, or our own 
birthplace, or our own ancestry. Why should we claim as 
individuals the right during this present brief life-period to break 
through all the conventions wherein we are placed at birth by 
God Himself?’ Thus far he is a conventional Hindu; but now 
the European in him creeps out—he will not tolerate ‘ untouch- 
ability.’ To him all men are as equal as they were to Rousseau 
or Tolstoy, and, though this heresy may win European and 
American sympathy as well as gain the support of a few demo- 
cratically minded Indians, it is anathema to the bulk of the people, 
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and damnation to the Brahmins. Rama Rajya in a year is 
consequently a sheer absurdity. 

| His doctrines may be divided under three headings : political, 
éthical, and economic ; these I will now examine in turn. 

‘To say that British rule is indispensable is almost a denial 
of the Godhead. We cannot say that anybody or anything is 
indispensable except God,’ he writes; and again, ‘If India 
copies England, it is my firm conviction that she will be 
ruined.’ What, then, is his idea of nationalism? It is ‘that 
my country may become free, that if need be the whole of 
the country may die, so that the. human race may live... . 
It is the absolute right of India to misgovern herself’; also, 
‘Anarchy under home rule were better than orderly foreign 
rule.’ 

This is not a cheerful conception, yet it is crystalline in its 
honesty, for to Gandhi disorder spells salvation if through order 
India is to lose her faith in his conception of God. Democracy 
means nothing to him; he has never supported national inde- 
pendence from a democratic point of view, and he has always 


condemned those among his fellow-countrymen who have aimed 


at it. He believes in a civilisation of entirely separate and self- 
supporting villages, the inarticulate whole, called India, having 
nothing whatever to do with outside nations. ‘One must not 
expect the people of one country to provide for the needs of 
another, even for philanthropic reasons.’ And again: ‘ We 
should avoid being intimate with those whose social customs are 
different from ours. . . . Every man is a brook. Every nation 
isariver. They must follow their course, clear and pure, till they 
reach the Sea of Salvation, where all will blend.’ 

This curious monastic and medizval outlook is the heart 
and soul of his Swadeshi (belonging to one’s own country) move- 
ment. We must accept what God has given to us; to renounce 
tradition is sinful; social conditions are fixed by birth, and 
men must remain, in the words of the Church of England 
eatechism, ‘in that state of life to which it has pleased God to 
call them.’ How is this negative social status to be attained ? 
By Swaraj (self-government), which is a combination of sex- 
suppression, non-violence, and self-support. 

Mr. C. F. Andrews, a fervent admirer of Gandhi, says : ‘ There 
is no question that Mahatma Gandhi is one with the medizval - 
saints in a passionate belief in celibacy as practically the only 
way to realise the beatific vision of God.’ Like Mani, he holds 
that everything that ministers to the flesh is evil. ‘I cannot 
imagine Sita,’ he writes, ‘ ever wasting a single moment on pleas- 
ing Rama by physical charms.’ And this by a man who one 
supposes has studied the Ramayana and also the Mahabharata, 
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both of which epics are replete with sexuality. ‘ Chastity,’ he 
says, ‘is one of the greatest disciplines without which the mind 
cannot attain requisite firmness. When a husband and wife 
gratify the passions, it is no less an animal indulgence on that 
account. Such an indulgence, except for perpetuating the race, 
is strictly prohibited. But a passive resister has to avoid even 
that very limited indulgence, because he can have no desire for 
progeny.’ If marry you must, no marriage is to be out of caste— 
this is pleasing to the Brahmins ; but then, once again, the Euro- 
pean emerges from his hidden lair, for out of genuine sympathy 
for the millions of young widows in India, many of whom are 
virtually outcaste, he says to his followers: ‘ I want you to make 
this sacred resolve, that you are not going to marry a girl who is 
not a widow ; you will seek out a widow-girl, and if you cannot 
get a widow-girl you are not going to marry at all ’—a union 
which to a Brahmin is worse than incest. Birth control, so 
necessary in India, he holds in abhorrence ; but when one of his 
students seemed somewhat perplexed over the sex question he 
said to him: ‘ Then you fear there will be an end of creation?’ 
‘No. The extreme logical] result would be, not extinction of the 
human species, but the transference of it to a higher plane.’ Why 
not, then, a transference by instalments? No. This does not 
entail suffering. 

The killing of all desire, which includes all home life and the 
love of wife and children, is part of Gandhi’s interpretation of the 
doctrine of Ahimsa, which forbids the taking of life (apparently, 
according to him, also the begetting of it), and which in India has 
become an all but unbearable burden. Gandhi, as may be sup- 
posed, takes an ultra view, far outdistancing that held by the 
Lollards, Quakers, and other idealist minorities in the West. Not 
only is self-protection evil, ‘ but, I go farther,’ he writes, ‘ If we 
resent a friend’s action, or the so-called enemy’s action, we still 
fall short of this doctrine.’ Cowardice, however, is no part of 
this belief, because it is ‘a negation of all force’; it is ‘impos- 
sible to teach a mouse non-violence in respect of a cat. It 
would simply not understand what non-violence could be, because 
it had not the capacity for violence against a cat.’ Such subtle 
distinctions may be logically correct, but I much doubt, when 
ignorant peasants and artisans are called upon to carry out non- 
violent non-co-operation, whether they are altogether clear to 
them. Also, I am not at all certain whether they are clear to 
Gandhi himself ; for in his letter to the Viceroy, before beginning 
his civil disobedience campaign, he says: ‘ Lacking inward 
strength, we have been reduced by all but universal disarmament 
to a state bordering on cowardly helplessness’ ; and in another 
letter he writes: ‘ Disarmament has resulted in the “ emascula- 
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tion of the whole nation.” ’ But, as usual, Gandhi is consistently 
inconsistent. 

To turn now to his economic doctrine, it is as simple as it is 
impossible. It can be expressed in one word, Charka (spinning- 
wheel), or in that of its resultant, Khaddar (home-spun cloth). To 
Gandhi, the spinning-wheel is the panacea of all human ills ; its 
powers are nothing short of magical. ‘ And how will the spinners 
bring Swaraj (self-government) ? you ask. I say, nothing will 
have to be done after you have universalised the spinning-wheel. 
You will have acquired a power and a strength which everybody 
will automatically recognise.’ It is true that for nearly half 
the year cultivators in most parts of India have little to do, and 
that home spinning may with advantage be encouraged. Gandhi 
clearly sees this, but refuses to acknowledge that, until all machine 
looms are abolished, it is useless to expect large numbers of hand 
looms to replace them. The cheapest hand-woven cotton cloth, 
and then of a poor and coarse quality, costs 8 annas (8 pence) a 
yard to produce, which is a high price when compared to similar 
machine-made material. But Gandhi’s object is not entirely an 

‘economic one. He considers that free time and leisure are a 
curse to Indian women, and consequently should they be given 
more efficient machines their time and leisure would be spent in 
wickedness. The spinning-wheel will kill time, it will kill thought, 
it will kill violence. A lawyer must give up his profession and 
‘take up a hand loom.’ A doctor must give up his medicine, and 
‘rather than mending bodies, he should mend souls . . . he must 
take up the hand loom.’ A wealthy man must devote his money 
“te establishing hand looms,’ and so on ad infinitum. 

Such is Gandhi’s philosophy : a narrow exclusive nationalism 
of self-supporting and non-co-operating villages; an ethical code 
which destroys all morality, Christian and universal, and an 
economic system based on the most primitive instruments of 
hand labour, the plough and the spinning-wheel. Well may 
Rabindranath Tagore, a great poet and still greater seer, exclaim : 
‘In olden days, in our primeval forests, our sages, gurus, in the 
plenitude of their vision, called on al/ seekers of truth. . . . Why 
does not our guru, who wants to lead us to action, make the same 
call?’ His only command is ‘spin and weave. . . . Is this the 
gospel of a new creative age ? If large machinery constitutes a 
danger for the West, will not small machines constitute a greater 
danger for us?’ Nations must co-operate. ‘The awakening 
of India is bound up in the awakening of the world. Every 
nation that tries to shut itself in violates the spirit of the 
hew age.’ 

To turn now from his philosophy to his activities in India. 
As soon as his struggle in South Africa was over he sailed for 
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England, landing there on August 4, 1914. He at once offered to 
enlist as an ambulance bearer, was accepted, fell ill, and returned 
to India, where he was well received by the European community 
in Madras. 

During the war his actions were, as usual, contradictory, and 
whether this was due to the general war neurosis, which at the 
time inflicted so many, or to a mixture of loyalty and cunning,it 
is hard to decide. To me it seems that the European within him 
urged him to support the British Empire, and the Oriental to 
carry on his task of self-realisation by leading every discontented 
cause. Or was it vanity—eagerness to display the man? 

From enlisting villagers to fight Turks and Germans, and 
appealing by means of a recruiting leaflet for the repeal of the 
Arms Act, which he stated was among the many misdeeds of 
British rule the blackest history would look upon, he carried out 
an intensive campaign of agitation in Kathiawar, Champaran, 
Gujarat and elsewhere, in which Satyagraha was consistently 
preached and the magical spinning-wheel offered as the Universal 
Solvent. In South Africa he had been rich, earning several 
thousands of pounds a year ; now sworn to poverty, a poor man, 
he was accepted by the poor. He convinced them by simple 
arguments, sometimes of the most illogical nature, and when 
tripped up would turn and laugh against the tripper. Should he 
be asked for his autograph, he would answer: ‘ My price, sir, 
is moderate enough—half an hour’s spinning every day for the 
country and a promise to wear Khaddar.’ He proclaimed un- 
touchability a sin, which was strongly opposed by the Brahmins; 
founded an Ashram (place of retreat) for his students, who were 
compelled to take a vow of celibacy, and where the pupils of four 
years old and upwards were separated from their parents, who 
had to renounce all authority over them, and who were not even 
allowed to visit them until they were grown up. By means of 
this medieval establishment he expected to create a new and 
sterile race. 

Whilst Gandhi was carrying out his missionary work amongst 
the peasantry, sedition was boiling over in the towns. Homerule, 
not in Gandhi’s form of self-government, but of democratic 
government (which was anathema to him), was being demanded 
by a host of extremely energetic and unscrupulous agitators. 
In 1917 Mr. Montagu, Secretary of State for India, promised the 
gradual development of responsible government, and foolishly, 
so I think, in order to check revolutionary outrages, on March 19, 
1919, the Rowlatt Act became law. By this Act special courts of 
three judges, without juries or assessors, could try cases of sedi- 
tion. This was met by fierce opposition, and Gandhi, I feel, both 
through conviction and vanity, placed himself at the head of the 
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con, and on March 30, rorg, opened his first passive resist- 
campaign in India. 

_, This Hartal (general strike), was like spark to tinder. The 
Hindus, Sikhs, and Moslems joined hands against the Government, 
open rebellion broke out in the Punjab ; at Amritsar the mob fired 
the Anglican church and the town-hall, burnt the goods station, 
looted and murdered. This led to the proclamation of martial 
law on April 13 and the killing of 359 and wounding of 1200 
Indians by General Dyer at Jalliawala Bagh, which, however, 
broke the rebellion. 

Gandhi had lent all the prestige of his name to a congeries of 
seditious parties, who in no way supported his religious views. 
This was the inevitable result of mixing politics with religion ; 
for his name as a saint was used by his unscrupulous confréres to 
urge their already hysterical followers ‘to fight to the death 
against English cheats and to dishonour English women.’ 
~ In December 1919 the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms passed 
the House of Commons ; this split the agitators into Moderates 
and Nationalists. At the same time an organised Moslem agita- 


- tion, known as the Khilafat movement, was set on foot with 


the object of compelling the Imperial Government to restore the 
Sultan of Turkey to his pre-war footing. Once again Gandhi 
entered the arena, for, as he said : ‘ Such an opportunity of uniting 
Hindus and Mohammedans . . . would not arise in a hundred 
years.” Here again he blundered, for the whole of this movement 
was a make-believe, which collapsed, not through British action, 
but through Turkish, for Mustapha Kemal abolished the Califate. 
In support of this movement Gandhi opened his non-co-opera- 
tion campaign, which consisted in his adherents voluntarily with- 
drawing from Government service, schools, law courts and legis- 
lative bodies ; besides which, the soldiery and police were to be 


encouraged to mutiny. 
Having succeeded in gaining the support of the National 


Congress, he went up and down the country preaching his sub- 
versive doctrines, and at Nagpur he made the following ominous 
declaration : ‘ Before the battle with the British Government was 
ended, they might have to wade through seas of blood.’ This 
could have but one result—turmoil ; and by the beginning of 
Ig2t disorders had broken out in many provinces. In February, 
130 Akalis (a sect of Sikhs) were butchered by the abbot of the 
Nankana Sahib shrine in the Punjab. In August the Moplahs 


revolted, in which revolt Sir Sankaran Nair says : 


More than two thousand Mohammedans killed by troops, according to 
official estimates, thousands more in other ways, larger rumbers wounded ; 
the number of Hindus butchered in circumstances of barbarity, skinned 
alive, made to dig their own graves before slaughter, running into 
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thousands; women, and purdah (veiled) women too, raped, not in a fit of 
passion, but systematically and with calculated revolting and horrible 
cruelty for which I have not been able to find a parallel in history. . 

All this due directly to the visit of Gandhi and Shaukat Ali and to the 
organisation of Kilafat associations. 


What does Gandhi say concerning this rising ? Of the Moplahs, 
who are Mahomedans, he said : ‘ The brave, God-fearing Moplahs, 
fighting for what they consider as religion, and in a manner which 
they consider as religious.’ Why did he say this? There are two 
possible answers. The first, and the more probable, is that; the 
politician within him had for the time being enthralled the saint— 
his aim was to keep the Hindu-Mahomedan entente alive ; the 
second, that the saint had mastered the man, religious anarchy, 
with all its horrors, being infinitely to be preferred to law and 
order under Satanic British rule. 

Not being quite mad, though a little before this he had taken 
a vow to drink no milk or eat milk products, and. to live on 
groundnut butter and lemons, the man emerged, and in the next 
outbreak held in leash the saint. This occurred in November, 
when, through an act of extreme folly, the Home Government 
decided to send the Prince of Wales on a visit to India. In 
August, before his arrival, Gandhi had already caused riots and 
disturbances in Bombay, for, imitating Savonarola’s act in 
Florence, he had ordered all foreign clothes and materials publicly 
to be burnt, and thus unwittingly stirred up the destructive 
instincts of the mob. Then, when the Prince landed, he declared 
a Hartal. The streets were at first deserted, then mobs collected, 
and in the ensuing riots many houses were looted and burnt, and 
fifty-three persons were killed and 403 wounded. Certain of the 
leaders being arrested, Gandhi demanded their release ; but a 
tragedy directly due to his campaign, the responsibility for which 
he did not disclaim, brought him toa halt. At Chauri-Chaura, in 
the United Provinces, a mob of 3000 frenzied men led by his 
volunteers stormed the police barracks, and amid scenes of 
revolting cruelty burnt twenty-one police constables alive. 
This brought him to his senses. ‘God spoke clearly through 
Chauri-Chaura,’ he writes ; ‘ I must undergo a personal cleansing’ ; 
and he held a prolonged fast. 

From now on his influence began to wane. On March 2, 1922, 
he writes in a Masochistic mood: ‘I have become literally sick 
of the adoration of the unthinking multitude. I would feel 
certain of my ground if I were spat upon by them... . . If wedo 
not take care, we are likely to be drowned in the waters whose 
depth we do not know.’ Then on March 10 he was arrested and 
sentenced to six years’ imprisonment. 

In deep waters he had sailed, deeper than he could fathom. 
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He began to feel that he had been exploited by others. ‘My 
only safety lies in my shamelessness,’ he writes; ‘. . . the only 
tyrant I accept in this world is the “ still, small voice ” within.’ 
I think that joy filled his heart as he passed into his prison ; the 
Avatar was left outside, the humble human being went within with 
gentleness and compassion towards all men. Yet the man in him 
remains inconsistent. In 1924 he fell a victim to appendicitis. 
Medical science he had declared to be ‘ blade magic,’ and hospitals 
‘the instruments of the devil.’ Now he was offered the service 
of his own Ayurvedic physician,! but he was wise enough to leave 
himself in official hands, and was successfully operated upon by 
a ‘Satanic ’ surgeon. 

Soon after his recovery Gandhi was released. Meanwhile a 
new political party, called the Swaraj Party, had arisen. Realis- 
ing the failure of boycott, its aim was to wage a war for freedom 
in the legislatures themselves. In 1924 it urged full responsible 
government in India, and for that purpose it demanded the 
assembly of a representative Round Table Conference to thrash 
out the ways and means. 

Of Gandhi’s further activities little remains to be told. In 
May 1925 he expressed his doubts as to Hindu-Moslem unity, and 
said : ‘ So long as untouchability disfigures Hinduism, so long do 
Thold the attainment of Swaraj to be an utter impossibility . . . 
that gift would be a curse upon thisland.’ Once again he changes 
his mind. In 1929 he was elected for the Congress presidency, 
but stood down in favour of Jawaharlal Nehru, then learning the 
art of government in Moscow. 

On December 29, 1929, the Congress met in turmoil, and 
Jawaharlal Nehru announced ‘the complete repudiation of 
India’s national debts,’ and on December 31 he unfurled the flag 
of the Indian ‘republic.’ In this excitement the politician once 
again sloughed the saint ; for on December 30 Gandhi wrote to 
the Viceroy stating that he would call off civil disobedience if 
certain offers were accepted forthwith. Among these were: 
total prohibition, halving of the land tax, abolition of the salt 
tax, halving of military expenditure and free licence for fire-arms. 
Failing to win acceptance to these impossible terms, in March 
1930 he set out on his salt tax march, and on April 6, clad in a 
loin cloth, he entered the sea, scooped up a handful of sand and 
salt water, and thus once again twisted the Lion’s tail. On May 4 
he was arrested and imprisoned. 

Towards the end of the year the Round Table Conference met 
in London, and its one great achievement was that it took place, 


* Medical treatment according to the Vedas, in which cow dung figures largely 
@#acure-all. In India I have seen it applied to open wounds, and, when working 
48 a cantonment magistrate, I remember two men dying of tetanus as the result- 
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for this fact alone put all those members of Congress who had 
boycotted it in the wrong. Whilst they were creating disorder in 
India and on the frontiers of India, the Englishman honoured his 
word. The Indian National Congress, through its vanity and 
child-like irresponsibility, was thus placed in the wrong, and to 
save its face Gandhi was once again released. A tired old man, 
and I think somewhat disillusionised, he left his gaol with his 
spinning-wheel to creep up the steps of the Viceregal Lodge. 
The Viceroy met him as an equal, and, endowed with a higher 
spirit of Ahimsa than is generally to be discovered in the East, 
he pacified the saint and so left untarnished the vanity of Congress 
which stalked behind him. 

Whether this generosity will be met by gratitude is extremely 
doubtful. Gandhi himself talks cryptically ; he promises peace 
and he promises ‘ before long to discharge every one of the political 
prisoners . . . possibly even those condemned to the gallows.’ 
I doubt whether he himself knows exactly what he means; but 
I for one think that his spiritual bolt is spent. His halo saved the 
face of Congress, and in the saving of it, so it seems to me, it has 
lost somewhat of its lustre, for the man who crept up the steps of 
the Viceroy’s house was the politician and not the saint. 

Had he never left India to become contaminated by Western 
trickery he might have become an Avatar ; somehow he feels this 
himself. ‘Iam really too ambitious to be satisfied with a sect’; 
and to a Hindu who apologised to him for not knowing him he 
answered : ‘How can you? I shall be known only after I am 
dead.” 

As a boy he came to the West full of the mystic faith of the 
East ; there, from the hands of Tolstoy, he drank of the cup of 
Rousseau. The fumes of Western politics intoxicated him. 
India was to be transformed, and in her transformation was he to 
find salvation ; yet unlike Christ, one of his spiritual masters, he 
never learnt the statesmanship of the words ‘ Render therefore 
unto Cesar the things which are Czsar’s, and unto God the things 
that are God’s.’ He will pass his way like many another who 
has trodden his thorny path, a saint who for the love of God 
has sinned against humanity, and on the tomb of his memory 
will the words ‘Non pacem sed gladium’ be inscribed in letters 


of blood. 
J. F. C. Fuer. 
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CHINA AND THE FEETHAM REPORT 


WueEn I had the honour of writing about China in The Nineteenth 
Century for March, she was looking forward to the People’s 
Convention, and, with due regard for caution in prophesying, 
there really appeared a hope of better days. This fair outlook 
has since been sadly marred. On the very eve of the Convention 
the Cantonese members of the Kuomintang broke away violently 
from Nanking, set up a rival Government in Canton, and now 
announce a ‘ punitive expedition against the dictatorship of Chiang 
Kai-shek and the general alleged falsity of Nanking to the prin- 
ciples of Dr. Sun Yat-sen in the approved style. The physical 
difficulties in the way of fighting are so great, since there are no 
trunk railways south of the Yangtze, that an organised campaign 
seems unlikely. But the breach will give endless opportunities 
for petty generals to resume their depredations, together with 
fresh scope, as Moscow newspapers have gleefully pointed out, for 
Communist activities ; and though the Canton rebel Government 
is an impossible hotchpotch, the prestige of Canton as the birth- 
place of the revolution is so great, and the Cantonese have 
always been so vital a part of the Kuomintang, that the quarrel 
pm to have evil consequences for the peace and progress 
of China. 

This fresh evidence of the inability of Chinese politicians to 
compromise on their differences gives additional point to the 
warnings uttered in Mr. Justice Feetham’s report on the future 
constitution of Shanghai against any hasty surrender of foreign 
safeguards in China. Coinciding with the appearance of this 
report, our own negotiations with Nanking over the abolition of 
extraterritoriality have reached an extremely delicate, not to 
say dangerous, stage. However much China’s intelligentsia may 
quarrel among themselves, they may be trusted to shout together 
for the abolition of extraterritoriality, which has become for 
them a question of ‘ face,’ and therefore of far greater importance 
in their eyes than the infinitely more urgent problems of national 
reconstruction. Against which demand we are fully justified 
in considering the enormous British interests in China, and the 
physical inability of the Chinese Government, however good 
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its intentions may be, to give them adequate protection. Here, 
then, are hard facts which it is particularly necessary to try to 
bring into a common focus for general understanding. 

It may be recalled that when the ‘ Young Marshal,’ Chang 
Hsueh-liang of Manchuria, intervened in the war between 
Nanking and the Northern Coalition last September, General 
Chiang Kai-shek, in Nanking’s name; promptly accepted his 
demands for an ending of the Kuomintang monopoly of power 
and privilege, reform of the Government on popular lines, and the 
summoning of a People’s Convention. At the November Confer- 
ence of the Central Executive Committee of the Kuomintang 
the Nanking politicians, overawed by the alliance between Chiang 
and the Manchurian leader, were obliged to give way, though 
there was no doubt then, as subsequent events have proved, 
how deeply some of them detested the implied surrender of their 
prerogatives. 

One can but guess at the sort of intrigues that went on during 
the winter. The crisis came early in March over the proposal to 
adopt a Provisional Constitution during the period of ‘ political 
tutelage’ prescribed by Dr. Sun Yat-sen, in which the people 
were gradually to be educated up to the exercise of full self- 
governing powers. It may here be mentioned that more than 
two years ago this period of political tutelage was definitely fixed 
by the Kuomintang at six years ; that nothing whatever has yet 
been done to train the people in the arts of self-government ; 
and that, as those arts are no more to. be learnt in a class-room 
than swimming can be taught by diagrams on a blackboard, 
there was every reason for adopting the very cautious form 
of self-government which the Provisional Constitution contains. 
These arguments appealed strongly to the realists in Nanking, who 
have been seriously alarmed by China’s economic degradation and 
the threat of the Russian Five-Year Plan, and have long seen 
that stability can only be achieved by broadening the basis of 
government in popular support. But to the purists of the Kuomin- 
tang the proposal was anathema, meaning as it did the beginning 
of the end of their prerogatives ; and they opposed it furiously, 
as equally unnecessary and contrary to the will of Dr. Sun Yat-sen. 
But the realists won. Hu Han-min, champion of the purists, a 
former secretary of Dr. Sun, a man of marked personality, intellect 
and energy, but one who would cheerfully sacrifice all China on 
his own Procrustean conception of Kuomintang right, was driven 
from all his offices and virtually made a prisoner in Nanking. 

The offence to the Cantonese at the public disgrace of their 
leader was not softened by the bitter rebuke for his narrow- 
mindedness with which Chiang Kai-shek consigned Hu Han-min 
to oblivion. In the ensuing weeks many Cantonese officials were 
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dismissed from their posts in Nanking; others made haste, in 
the expressive phrase, to ‘ get out while the going was good.’ 
Among the latter were four Cantonese members of the Control 
Yuan (Council), which is virtually the same as the old Board of 
Censors of imperial days—a vivid example, by the way, of how 
China continually turns to her own past for assistance. The four 
Censors hastened to Canton, where they impeached Chiang Kai- 
shek for aiming at a dictatorship and trying to destroy the 
Kuomintang. They were joined by all other malcontents; 
General Chen Ming-chu, the pro-Nanking Governor of Canton, was 
forced to flee to Hongkong; and three days before the opening 
of the People’s Convention at Nanking an independent Govern- 
ment was proclaimed at Canton. 

In trying to estimate the rights and wrongs of the quarrel 
due allowance must be made for the tremendous force of pro- 
vincial feeling, a force so well understood by the emperors that, 
under them, no magistrate was allowed to hold office in his own 
province. Since the empire fell the deepest impulse in every 
province has been freedom to manage its own affairs. The whole 
policy of the Kuomintang, sound in principle though ill-conceived 
in action, has been to subdue this provincialism to its own will ; 
yet here, in the Kuomintang, it bursts out more strongly than 
anywhere. Chiang Kai-shek is not a Cantonese, but a native of 
Chékiang, on whom, in fact, the Cantonese have always looked 
down as an upstart. His brother-in-law, T. V. Soong, the 
Minister of Finance, is a Shanghai man. Another brother-in-law, 
Dr. H. H. Kung, Minister of Industry, Commerce and Labour, 
is a descendant of the old Shansi bankers, and the ‘ Young 
Marshal,’ who remains Chiang’s ally, is, of course, a Northerner. 
Whatever Chiang Kai-shek’s faults—and no one would deny he 
is autocratic—his worst sin is that he would not truckle to the 
Cantonese. This explains why the veteran Tong Shao-yi has 
thrown in his lot with Canton ; why Dr. C. C. Wu, the Chinese 
Minister in Washington, has resigned his post to do likewise ; why 
Sun Fo, Minister of Railways, son of Dr. Sun Yat-sen, having 
accepted a mission from Nanking to treat with the insurgents, 
used it only to get away from the capital and promptly declared 
for Canton on arriving in the south ; and why the experienced 
and broad-minded jurist Dr. Wang Chung-hui, though he will not 
join a rebel Government, seizes the chance presented by his 
judgeship in the International Court at The Hague to quit Nanking. 
Failing the resurrection of an emperor who would bludgeon the 
provinces one by one into submission in the old approved style 
of every founder of a new dynasty, this provincial feeling will 
have to be accepted and provided for in the ultimate Constitution 
of China. 
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Whatever it may yet become, the Canton Government is too 
heterogeneous and too discordant in its present composition to 
have anything to offer China except more rebellion. At its head 
is Tong Shao-yi, who as Governor of Fengtien in Manchuria 
proved himself one of the empire’s ablest officials. After the revo- 
lution of 1911 the Manchus deputed him to discuss peace terms 
with the Republicans at Shanghai; then he became the republic’s 
first Premier, and for several years he has now been living im 
retirement developing a model estate among his tenants: in 
southern. Kuangtung—a polished gentleman, owner of an unsur- 
passed collection of porcelain, a charming host, too old tobe 
a force, and too fastidious to co-operate harmoniously with the 
wild extremists and rude generals who are his associates. Much 
of the same stamp is Dr. C. C. Wu; steeped in the Chinese classics, 
equally at home in Western learning, master of an exquisite style 
in despatch writing, whether in Chinese or English ; he was much 
better situated as Minister at Washington than he will probably be 
as the member of the Canton Government, and he would be happier 
devoting himself to letters than in either capacity. Then there 
is Wang Ching-wei, also one of Dr. Sun’s intimates, who is 
universally believed to have forged the Master’s Will, a man of 
fiery energy, an undoubted patriot according to his lights, but 
so extreme in his views that most people, though he denies the 
charge, believe him a Communist. Quite a number of old Can- 
tonese grandees have come out of seclusion for what they can 
get, including General Li Fuk-lum, the erstwhile ‘ King of Honan.’ 
There is, of course, a large posse of generals ; fifteen of them have 
been appointed as a commission to prepare the attack on Nanking, 
and the Canton Government will inevitably take its predominant 
hue from them. They include two of the old Wuhan clique, 
Lu Chung-lin and Pei Chung-hsi, whom Nanking, with the help 
of German advisers, defeated two years ago; Chang Fa-kuei 
and his famous ‘ Ironsides,’ who have been roving southern China 
for nearly two years in rebellion against Nanking; and Chen 
Chi-tang (in Cantonese Chan Chai-tong), who has been supposed 
to be suppressing rebels, the ‘ Ironsides’ included, in Kuangsi ; but, 
unable to get the money he wanted and jealous of Nanking’s 
Governor in Canton, he has ‘ ratted’ to the malcontents. 

The best known member, first selected as Canton’s Foreign 
Minister, is Eugene Chen. He was born a British subject in 
Trinidad, and when his bitter tongue and virulent journalism 
landed him in a Peking gaol a few years ago he appealed to the 
British Legation to get him out. On arriving at Canton he 
denounced Chiang Kai-shek as ‘a man with a medieval mind; 
who envisages China as his private property, a creature to be 
pursued and destroyed.’ Now it was Chiang who in 1927 over 
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threw the Communist Government in Hankow, in which Eugene 
Chen was Foreign Minister, a fact to be duly remembered in 
éstimating these diatribes. Perhaps it was Eugene Chen’s close 
association with Borodin in Hankow days, followed by his years 
of exile in Russia, that has led to his resignation—if, as reported, 
he really has resigned. For the Canton Government is ‘anxious 
fot’ to let it be supposed that it has any dealings with Com- 
munism. 

’ The Canton Government is proceeding ‘ according to plan ’"— 
collecting a year’s taxes in advance, levying forced loans, seizing 
failway revenues and reimposing the likin, which T. V. Soong 
has been trying to abolish. They are even said to have imported 
$5,000,000 worth of Persian opium, to finance their military 
expedition—news not confirmed, but by no means improbable. 
They have also seized all the Customs stations in South China— 
a grave blow to the integrity of the one service that has hitherto 
femained intact, the backbone of national finance, an action 
which the Powers would once have prevented, as they did prevent 
a similar attempt by Dr. Sun in 1923. That Canton has promised 


_ tohand over the monthly proportion of the revenue due from South 


China for the service of foreign loans does not lessen the danger 
tothe whole organisation and the fear that other recalcitrants 
will copy their example. It is curious that Nanking seems to 
have acquiesced without’ much protest in Canton’s seizure of the 
Customs, provided the foreign loan service is maintained. It 
suggests that Nanking has hopes of patching up the quarrel, and 
that meantime it tries, by accepting what it cannot prevent, to 
preserve the unity at least of the personnel of the service. 

In fact, Nanking is far more concerned about the Communists 
than about the threat of attack from Canton. So much has been 
teported in the daily Press of the Red peril, both in South and 
now in North China, that no long deScription is needed here. 
At the People’s Convention General Ho Ying-ching, the Minister 
of War, who has been directing operations against the Communists, 
supplied a minute report on their elaborate organisation, with 
its bureaux and sub-bureaux covering the whole of China and 
Manchuria, full details of which had been obtained from docu- 
ments found in cities recaptured from the Reds. The system 
includes a ‘ Reactionary Eradication Committee’ to ‘ remove’ 
all landowners, educated men, Government officials and shop- 
keepers ; and General Ho estimated that, in Kiangsi and Hunan, 
the Communists had murdered, in two’ years, 258,000 people, 
burned 220,000 houses and destroyed over $900,000,000 4 worth of 
property. There is no reason to suppose these figures exaggerated 
in the fourteen years of the Taiping rebellion 70,000,000 people 

* The Mexican, or silver dollar, nominally worth about 2s., actually about 1s. 
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are believed to have perished—and there is still the incomplete 
tale of Hupeh and other provinces to be given. Meanwhile the 
great mobility of the Communists and the ease with which they 
disguise themselves as ordinary peasants make them most difficult 
to suppress, while every week of civil disorder increases the fertile 
ground on which they batten. 

The attitude of North China may be described very simply, 
The Northern Chinese detest Kuomintang, Nanking, and the South 
in a common abhorrence. Quite an interesting little riot occurred 
in Peking some three months ago, headed by members of the Anti- 
Kuomintang Society, when the offices of a pro-Nanking paper were 
wrecked while the police turned their backs. But the North will 
not interfere with the South, if it is let alone. Canton is trying 
to induce the Christian General Feng Yu-hsiang to join her : he 
is established somewhere in the north-western province of Shensi 
with all his favourite troops about him. But after last year’s 
defeat Feng has neither money nor munitions—Canton certainly 
can send him none ; and while the ‘ Young Marshal ’ of Manchuria 
remains loyal to his alliance with Nanking, Feng is not likely to 
attempt a move. 

To turn now to the People’s Convention which sat in Nanking 
from May 5 to 17. Some passages from General Chiang’s address 
are interesting to the student of Chinese history, as showing how 
completely China has abandoned her old cherished insularity. 
For example, when General Chiang discussed and rejected 
Fascism as a political system; when he dwelt on the world’s 
economic depression and its reaction on China ; when he described 
the then prevailing tension in France and Italy and spoke of 
Europe as an armed camp; and, most noticeable of all, when he 
dwelt on the danger to China of the Russian Five-Year Plan, 
of the new Russian railway to the border of Sinkiang connecting 
with the Chinese Eastern Railway, and urged China to unite and 
prepare herself against the Russian menace. The Convention 
was remarkable for a prolonged demonstration greeting the 
introduction of a manifesto against the ‘ unequal treaties’ and 
for the adoption of the Provisional Constitution. 

One searches the official translation of this document curiously 
for some explanation of the violent resentment it aroused in the 
Cantonese. Their great outcry is that Chiang Kai-shek packed 
the Convention in order that it might elect him President, and 
that he so designed the Provisional Constitution as to concentrate 
absolute power in his own hands, But there never yet was a 
conference in republican China of which those who were left out 
did not clamour that it had been packed. And at any rate the 
Convention did not elect Chiang President of China. There is, 
in fact,nosuch thing. General Chiang is President of the National 
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Government, which is quite another matter. It was expressly 
stated at the Convention that the committee system of govern- 
ment was to be preserved ; and, although the Provisional Con- 
stitution says that ‘ the sovereignty of the Republic of China is 
vested in the people as a whole,’ during the period of political 
tutelage the Kuomintang continues to exercise the ruling power 
on the people’s behalf. 

Twenty-two articles are devoted to defining the rights of 
individuals under the law, under which all are to be equal, regard- 
less of sex, race or religion. No one may be arrested without 
cause shown, nor have his house or property entered, sealed, 
attached or confiscated without due process of law. (It may be 
remembered that the barefaced confiscation of desirable ‘ enemy ’ 
properties by the tangpu, or Kuomintang district councils, has 
been a crying scandal for two years past.) Any person on being 
arrested must be brought to trial within twenty-four hours. 
Freedom of religious belief is proclaimed (but how will this agree 
with the Kuomintang regulations forbidding all religious teaching 
in schools ?) and freedom of speech, of assembly and of the Press, 
except in times of emergency—such, evidently, as the present, for 
the censorship has been clapped on again in full force. These 
provisions are simply the old Bill of Rights which the Central 
Executive Committee of the Kuomintang threw out in January 
1930. Everything, of course, depends on how they are carried 
out; But at least there is a charter in black and white formally 
proclaimed as the law of the land, and for the first time the 
individual has something in writing to appeal to—may it be 
hoped, not in vain. 

There is a chapter on the respective rights of central and 
provincial Governments, and the latter are empowered to enact 
laws and impose taxation, but the central Government will have 
the fullest scope in overriding them. Certain means are provided 
for the eventual establishment of district assemblies. Meanwhile, 


In each province, a provincial Government shall be established . - . 
under the direction of the National Government. Its organisation shall 
be determined by law. 


This suggests that the provincial Government will simply be 
appointed by Nanking. That is distinctly disappointing. A 
promise that 

when ...a province reaches the period of constitutionalism, the 
(provincial) Assembly of People’s Delegates may elect a provincial 
governor... 

and that when a majority of the provinces attain to this happy 
state a permanent Constitution shall be adopted, is the maximum 
of comfort that the people can extract from the Provisional 
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Constitution. Still, it marks an advance on the previous abso- 
lutist régime of the Kuomintang, while the inquisitorial powers 
of the National Government certainly could be used to keep the 
dreadful tangpu in order. 

The National Government is to have sole command over all 
forces by land, sea and air, power to declare war, make peace, grant 
amnesties and pardons, and to control finances. Since General 
Chiang is president of this organisation, these clauses are pre- 
sumably the basis of Canton’s wrath. But as the Government is 
merely composed of members of the Kuomintang, from whom 
technically it derives its a1thority, it might have been thought 
possible for the Kuomintang to settle their internal differences 
without the public disgrace to themselves and the misery for 
China of an open war. 

That they evidently cannot do so, that authority remains a 
shadow and justice a figment, is the foundation of Mr. Justice 
Feetham’s well-reasoned criticisms and inevitable warnings, 
How Mr. Justice Feetham came to China at all needs, perhaps, 
briefly to be explained. With their demand for the cancellation 
of the ‘unequal treaties’ and the abolition of foreign consular 
jurisdiction, the Chinese have coupled a declaration that all foreign 
concessions must be surrendered to them. These would include 
the separate national concessions at Tientsin, Hankow and Canton, 
and the great International Settlement of Shanghai, the wealthiest 
and most important city in the East outside India and the sixth 
port in the world. The French have their own concession at 
Shanghai and, it may be said, have not the slightest intention of 
relinquishing it. The fact that the Chinese show no resentment 
towards the French is another example of the well-attested truth 
that they never rebel when an opponent stands firmly on what 
they know to be his rights—a truth which our own diplomatists 
would do well to bear in mind. In the International Settlement 
fourteen Powers have equal rights, and their own courts. Foreign 
Governments have tacitly acquiesced in China’s demand, but 
neither she nor any other Power has ever suggested how it might 
be gratified with fair regard for the protection of the colossal 
interests, both foreign and Chinese, centred in Shanghai. Accord- 
ingly, at the beginning of last year, the Municipal Council, with 
only too much cause for fearing what the diplomatists would do 
if left to their own devices, invited Mr. Justice Feetham from 
South Africa, who enjoys a high reputation as a juridical authority 
on international problems of various kinds, to come to Shanghai 
and to make recommendations for its future constitution, as a 
basis on which the Treaty Powers might work. 

A more complicated problem than that of Shanghai could 
scarcely be found in the world, and indeed it is unique: That it 
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isan anomaly, and that the Chinese have reason for 

that the greatest city in their country is wholly outside their 
control, we can readily admit, if we try to imagine, say, Liver- 
pool, similarly governed by foreigners. Yet Shanghai is the 
growth of circumstance, not of any ‘imperial aggression,’ and 
what it is, as Mr. Justice Feetham clearly shows, it has become 
through the security, honest administration and rule of law 
afforded by foreign management. When the Chinese Govern- 
ment allotted a few swampy acres in 1843, where foreigners might 
live and manage their own affairs, no compulsion of any kind was 
used. Foreigners bought their land—at four or five times the 
market price, too—and no Chinese was obliged to'sell: Each 
stage in the gradual development of the Municipal Council from 
the old Roads and Jetties Committee into the elaborate Govern- 
ment it now is, with a police force and volunteer corps of several 
thousands, schools, hospitals, fire brigade, and incomparable 
public works and health departments, can be envisaged as the 
response to some tangible menace or change of circumstances 
entailing possibilities of menace from without. In a well-ordered 
country Shanghai could not have arisen. But through the decay 
of the Manchu dynasty, the carnage of the Taiping Rebellion, 
and the increasing anarchy of the so-called republic, Shanghai 
simply had to defend itself. It still has to defend and some- 
how to govern an ever-swelling tide of Chinese flowing into it 
for protection. It is, as Mr. Justice Feetham says, an ‘ island of 
security,’ and all the Chinese who talked to him were quite plain 
that it was such solely through foreign protection and the rule 
of law. 

The peculiarity of the situation is enhanced by the fact that 
Shanghai really belongs to nobody but the people who own the 
land on which it stands. Its situation is guaranteed by the 
treaties, and the Municipal Council which governs it is always 
subject to a court outside its own authority. Yet, for what it 
does, the council is responsible only to the ratepayers who elect 
it annually, and while the Diplomatic Body may advise the 
council, it cannot order it to do anything—as was clearly estab- 
lished after the trouble of May 30 in 1925, when some riotous 
Chinese students were shot down while attacking a police station. 
The Municipal Council naturally incurs some criticism ; yet on 
the whole Mr. Justice Feetham warmly commends the efficiency 
with which it has discharged a most onerous task, for which its 
members had no previous experience, while they give their services 
wholly voluntarily ; and he thinks they have held the balance 
very fairly between Chinese and foreign residents. 

By reason of the special character of the Settlement régime [Mr. 
Justice Feetham says] it has proved possible in the Settlement to provide 
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a more successful solution of the problem of order and the problem of 
liberty than can be attained in China generally under existing conditions, 

The description of these ‘ existing conditions ’ is not flattering 
to Nationalist amour propre. The Oriental conception of govern- 
ment is totally different from the Western. In no city of China 
outside Shanghai have the public one word in the appointment 
of officials or the spending of taxes; indeed, they never know 
how much revenue is collected. The powers of the officials are 
quite arbitrary. The Kuomintang, who are the source of govern- 
ment, are an absolute dictatorship above all law. Yet even so 
the authority of Nanking is circumscribed to a very small space, 
and throughout China as a whole is merely a name, while mili- 
tarists and local party organisations do according to their own 
sweet will. 

Worst of all is the subservience of law courts to the whim of 
party organisations and officials, who hold firmly that judges 
exist to do their bidding. This was the main ground on which 
the International Commission of jurists sent to report on China’s 
readiness for the abolition of extraterritoriality pronounced 
against it, in spite of the improvement of prisons, codification 
of laws, and modernisation of some courts. Mr. Justice Feetham’s 
report shows how little improvement has been made in the past 
five years. In fairness to the Chinese judges, many of them are 
anxious to do their best, but they are powerless. The classical 
example is the attempt in 1929 by the Government to seize the 
estates of Sheng Kung-pao (who died twenty-two years ago) on 
a mere declaration that he had made his fortune corruptly. 
Three presidents of the District (formerly the Provisional) Court 
at Shanghai lost their jobs for refusing to assist in this outrage on 
justice; and such of the property as is safe in Shanghai has 
escaped seizure. But it is easy to guess what would have happened 
if Shanghai had not been under foreign control. Mr. Justice 
Feetham speaks of the continual attempts by Chinese authorities 
outside the Settlement to seize persons whom they want from 
inside the Settlement by the machinery of the District Court. 
He gives details of one particularly bad case ; here the Municipal 
Council intervened and, after carrying the matter through two 
appeal courts, saved the man. But what if there were no council ? 
Instances might be quoted of foreigners who have lost their 
extraterritorial rights (for example, all Russians, Germans and 
Austrians) being arrested, shut up for several days in filthy 
prisons and arbitrarily fined, for no apparent offence—at least 
none proved—and this, not in the remote interior, but on the 
very borders of Shanghai. Mr. Justice Feetham’s conclusion is 
that, while Chinese and non-extraterritorial foreigners can resort 
to the courts, they will not there find ‘ any effective protection 
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against the illegal acts of officials, or of military authorities, or 
of party organisations.’ 

In these circumstances he unequivocally rejects the idea of 
rendition : even the alternative of government under charter from 
Nanking is unacceptable; Mr. Justice Feetham says that it 
could have no reality and little prospect of preserving the indis- 
pensable security and rule of law. The distance to rendition, he 
says; is to be measured, ‘not in years, but decades’; and 
before it can take place there must be convincing proof of 
authentic civil authority in Nanking, cessation of civil war, the 
independence of law courts in practice as well as in theory, 
and the exercise of self-government by the Chinese in other 
districts. 

Mr. Justice Feetham suggests that the demand for rendition 
could be countered by a declaration by the Powers that the present 
régime in Shanghai is not permanent. Meanwhile, he has drafted 
a scheme for the increasing introduction of Chinese residents into 
the administration of the Settlement, with equal co-operation 
between the foreign and Chinese communities as the ultimate 
goal. An important item in his programme is that the council’s 
powers should be clearly defined; they never have been, and 
if they were, many causes of friction with the surrounding officials 
would disappear. It is unnecessary to give his proposed reforms 
in detail. They are, generally, an amplification of the policy 
proclaimed by the council in 1925 and since then steadily put into 
practice. Chinese merchants have sat on the Municipal Council and 
its sub-committees for the past three years, and there could be no 
better augury for Mr. Justice Feetham’s plan, nor better proof 
of its wisdom, than the public spirit shown by the Chinese 
councillors and the sincerity with which they have worked with 
their foreign colleagues in the common interest of the Settlement. 
There is not the slightest doubt that the Chinese business com- 
munity would readily accept Mr. Justice Feetham’s impartial and 
statesmanlike report, as foreigners certainly would. What the 
politicians will say is another matter. 

It is unfortunate, to say the least, that our Foreign Office 
should have pressed on the negotiations for the abolition of 
extraterritoriality as it has done, before the conclusion of Mr. 
Justice Feetham’s work. The haste shown in sending Sir Miles 
Lampson to Nanking, with obvious instructions to get something 
settled as quickly as possible, is utterly inconsistent with all our 
official utterances, from Sir Austen Chamberlain’s speech at 
West Birmingham in January 1928, warning the Chinese that 
the rate of our concessions must depend solely on the reality of 
their reforms, down to our well-reasoned refusals, in the summer 
and autumn of 1929, of Dr. C. T. Wang’s demand for the abolition 
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of extraterritoriality. But Foreign Office words and actions are 
very different. 

By the beginning of last May we had apparently given up 
everything, only insisting that in Shanghai, Tientsin, Hankow, 
and Canton our extraterritorial rights must be maintained, The 
indefensible nature of this arrangement was well shown in the 
Daily Telegraph of June 27 by a resident in Swatow, who described 
it as based, ‘ not on the solid ground of justice, but on the quick- 
sands of expediency.’ For if the Chinese are not considered 
ready to take charge of British subjects in the large ports, why 
are they to be allowed to take charge of them in the small? 
However, worse was to come, 

At the beginning of May a complete deadlock was announced, 
The Chinese immediately countered by publishing the regulations 
‘under which they declared their intention of taking judicial 
control over all foreigners at the end of the year. This was, of 
course, merely a Chinese device to see if we were in earnest; 
had we stood firm, the regulations would have been as mucha 
dead letter as the Mandate of December 1929, which declared 
extraterritoriality abolished. But it had the effect of sending 
Sir Miles Lampson hurrying back to Dr. C. T. Wang, the Chinese 
Foreign Minister, with fresh proposals, and only a month later 
Mr. Henderson informed the House of Commons that a stage 
had been reached at which both Ministers could report progress 
to their respective Governments. It is quite certain the Chinese 
have made no further concession—that is not the Oriental’s 
way when he sees his opponent so eager for a settlement— 
so that the conclusion that we have made some further hasty 
and ruinous surrender is inevitable. The possible nature of this 
was indicated in The Times of June 17—namely, a time limit for 
Shanghai of five or ten years, after which British extraterritorial 
rights would lapse automatically. If this is true, it would be 
almost as bad as immediate abolition. The Chinese would 
instantly concentrate all efforts on getting the time limit reduced ; 
and even if our Government, having yielded so much, stood out 
on this point, the mere fact of a time limit would destroy all 
confidence. 

Two points specially need to be emphasised. First, Mr, 
Justice Feetham explicitly warns us that any general surrender 
of extraterritoriality must immediately bring about the rendition 
of Shanghai; and he dwells on the formidable crash in land 
values—as much as half a million sterling per acre in the business 
section of the settlement—that wouldensue. Secondly, wearenot 
alone in this matter and have no business to behave as if we were. 
Thirteen other Powers have an equal say in the destinies of 
Shanghai, and any yielding on our part is bound to weaken their 
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position. Where we had given way they would soon be forced to 
follow 


At the moment of writing a further respite appears to have 
been granted in Sir Miles Lampson’s unhappy discussions with 
Dr. C. T. Wang, owing to Nanking’s quarrel with Canton, and 
thus there is time to review the situation calmly in the light of 
Mr. Justice Feetham’s report. China’s claims to exercise ‘so've- 
reign rights in her territory are easily understood and must be 
respected. But the foreign community also have their rights 
which cannot be ignored. They are there in China, not of malice 
or imperialist aggressiveness, but for the lawful pursuit of busi- 
ness, into which they entered with the approval of and under 
treaties concluded by their respective Governments. Thousands 
of them have never known and never will know any other home. 
Thousands of them have invested their all in China. In Shanghai 
British interests alone, in land, banks, mills, shipping, insurance 
and mercantile houses, are estimated at hundreds of millions 
sterling. Foreigners, indeed, have made Shanghai one of the 
wonder cities of the world. The notion that, in so doing, 
they have somehow done China a wrong is a pure invention of 
Moscow’s, put forward in 1925-7 when the Bolsheviks dominated 
the Nationalist movement. The truth is that Shanghai and, in 
a lesser degree, the other Treaty Ports have done more for China 
than for foreigners. They are the refuge of hundreds of thousands 
of Chinese, the repository of enormous Chinese wealth, the main- 
stay of national finance. 

Between the opposing interests of Chinese political demands 
and foreign and Chinese business welfare Mr. Justice Feetham’s 
feport indicates a happy and practicable compromise. It teason- 
ably meets all Chinese claims, it gives to the Chinese community 
their just part in the management of Shanghai, and it is in 
perfect accord with the will of Dr. Sun Yat-sen, which prescribes 
local autonomy as the goal of all government for China. 

_ To recapitulate briefly the main features of the wide land- 
scape over which this article has been ranging. During the months 
of last autumn and early spring there appeared, in the opinion 
of the best judges, the greatest hope of China’s ‘ settling down’ 
that had been seen since the Manchus’ downfall twenty years 
ago. This hope was frustrated by the internal jealousies of the 
Kuomintang and the quarrel between Canton and Nanking. 
The nature of that quarrel, the immense and pathless distance 
which separates the combatants, and the extreme provincial insu- 
larities which they represent, make the triumph of either party 
by force of arms extremely remote. Meanwhile the breach un- 
settles all China, checks reform, and gives fresh opportunity for the 
Communists, who, without exaggeration, are rapidly sapping the 
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strength and constitution of all China. This is assuredly no time 
for relinquishing in any particular the safeguards of the foreign 
community. 

The news that General Chiang Kai-shek is at present disregard. 
ing Canton while he directs all forces against the Reds is the best 
augury of the moment. It inspires a hope that Nanking intends 
to concentrate her energies on peace and reform in the Y; 
valley, as, indeed, she has often been urged to do. If she took 
that course, such prosperity would result, such accession of 
revenues from the valley alone, that other parts of China would 
inevitably be drawn into its ambit, and political unity, which 
will never be won by war, would be automatically achieved. 
There is just a hope that the present quarrel between Nanking 
and Canton may lead to a system of federated regional Govern- 
ments, a United States of China, the old autonomous régime of 
the viceroys recast in republican mould. And in so vast a country 
no other solution appears possible, for no dictatorship by one 
party—or worse, by one faction of one party—will ever be 
accepted by China as a whole. 

No reasonable man would deny the existence of a new spirit 
at work in China, while the work that has been done in the 
building of thousands of miles of road, reconstruction of towns, 
aviation and industrial expansion is really remarkable amid so 
much war and disorder. The manful efforts of the Minister of 
Finance to maintain China’s credit abroad and to suppress likin 
and internal taxation deserve to be recognised, and we may believe 
that the realists in Nanking are sincerely anxious to fulfil their 
promises and to act up to their engagements. But in China the 
tail too often wags the dog—and there are so many tails! The 
good impulses are still diffused and unco-ordinated. The centralis- 
ing power of direction is lacking, and will continue to be lacking 
while China’s constitutional difficulties remain unsolved. Until 
they are much nearer that happy state than they can be for 
perhaps many years, it would be equally injurious to her and to 
the foreigners in her midst to impose upon her new responsibilities 
which she is not ready to shoulder, and to enter with her into 
agreements she could not perform. 

O. M. GREEN. 


P.S.—Since this article was written, news has come of the 
disappearance on June 3 at Quinsan, near Shanghai, of a British 
youth named John Thorburn. Consular officials have traced 
his movements to where he was seen in custody of military 
police at Soochow; but the colonel there denies that any 
foreigner has been detained or arrested. Local Chinese say 
that they saw Thorburn tied to a tree and beaten, and with his 
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er cut off. Nanking, in answer to British protests, promised 
an inquiry, but six weeks later has neither produced the victim 
nor information about him. Presumably it fears to incriminate 
the military. Yet it repeatedly declares itself fully able to give 
foreigners all the protection of law. 


O. M. G. 
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THE VATICAN AND FASCISMO 


No one who watched at all closely the situation which resulted 
in the Treaty and the Concordat between the Quirinal and the 
Vatican in February 1929 can have imagined that the equilibrium 
which was temporarily established could be preserved without 
more or less violent interruptions from time to time. The 
respective claims of the two powers, when stated in theory, were 
incompatible in fundamental matters. But Pius XI. had firmly 
insisted that no treaty with Italy was worth considering unless 
it was based on a concordat. And the Concordat at least sug- 
gested that a definite understanding had been reached which would 
prevent any encroachment by either side upon the legitimate 
sphere of the other. The concessions made by the Quirinal were 
so far-reaching that they seemed to preclude any likelihood of 
interference with purely religious activities; while the Vatican's 
agreement to obtain the approval of the Quirinal in the future 
appointment of bishops, and in other matters, showed a real 
desire to avoid all possible causes of friction. 

Broadly speaking, the most important aspect of the settle- 
ment, from the Vatican point of view, was to establish the claim 
of the Holy See to recognition of its temporal sovereignty. The 
old idea of the ‘ temporal power,’ in the sense of a claim to govern 
certain territories which had been taken from the Papacy, had 
been generally abandoned. Even in Pio Nono’s time there was a 
widespread feeling that the civil administration of territory was 
an embarrassment from which the Holy See would gladly be 
relieved under a fair agreement. But the claim to sovereignty, 
as a guarantee of absolute independence of action, became con- 
stantly more important. The enormous expansion of the Catholic 
Church in America and in the newly developed continents made it 
more than ever necessary that the Pope should be untrammelled 
by any possible interference in Italy. When the long and com- 
plicated negotiations were concluded, the Pope himself at the 
last minute renounced sections of territory in Rome which the 
Italian Government was willing to concede, thereby emphasising 
the essentially spiritual character of his claim, and the indifference 
of the Holy See to questions of territorial detail. 
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To achieve an arrangement which would leave the Pope 
entirely free from civil or military interference, or from local 
censorship, was so obviously desirable that most people wondered 
why the Pope should have insisted that any treaty for the recog- 
nition of his sovereign rights should be inextricably bound up 
with a concordat with the. Italian Government, which must 
involve many controversial details. But the Pope would not 
contemplate a settlement upon any other basis. He preferred to 
leave matters as they were, rather than enter into agreement with 
a State which did not give full demonstration of its sympathy. 
The events of the past few months have thrown much light upon 
the Pope’s approach to the question. 

Signor Mussolini unquestionably gained enormous moral 
‘prestige, not only in Italy, but among Catholics in all parts of the 
world, by accomplishing a settlement of the Roman question. 
Certain features of the settlement seemed to indicate that he was 
genuinely anxious to prove himself a loyal Catholic. The first 
article of the Lateran Treaty definitely recognised the Catholic 
Church as the established Church of Italy. The Concordat was 
éven more significant. It was well known, for instance, that 
although as a young man the Duce had refused to recognise any 
marriage contract whatever, he had since becoming dictator been 


formally married in a Catholic church. The Concordat now 
definitely recognised religious marriages as having full validity 
in civil law. He had already restored crucifixes in the schools ; 
and under article 36 of the Concordat he now solemnly agreed that 


Italy considers the teaching of Christian doctrine according to the 
forms received from Catholic tradition as the foundation and crown of 
public education. Therefore Italy consents that the religious teaching 
how imparted in the elementary schools be further developed in the middle 
schools. according to a programme to be agreed upon between the Holy 
See and the State. 


The new arrangements appeared to give such clear proof of 
encouragement to the Church in Italy that Catholics all over the 
world proceeded to praise his achievements and his ideals with 
unrestrained enthusiasm. A typical instance was a volume * 
published soon afterwards by a zealous American Catholic, Mr. 
Thomas Ewing Moore, formerly secretary of the American 
Embassy in Rome, which described in detail ‘ the origin, develop- 
ment and settlement of the Roman question.’ Many similar 
books were published in other countries, some of them by pro- 
minent ecclesiastics, which all spoke with unbounded enthusiasm 
of Signor Mussolini and his achievements and aims. Mr. Moore’s 
book may be specially mentioned because he even quotes, with 


1 Peter's City, by T. E. Moore (Harding & More, 1929). 
@2 
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implied approval, from the remarkable Fascist Catechism which 
has been compiled for the education of all children in Italy. 
But even in some of the passages which are quoted in that 
outburst of enthusiasm it was easy to discern the seeds of the 
conflict which has suddenly developed in the past few months. 

For instance, under the section ‘The Fascist State’ the 
Fascist Catechism teaches : 


But, more precisely, what is the State according to Fascism ? 

According to Fascism the State is the supreme authority which gub- 
ordinates the activity and interests of the individual citizens to the general 
good of the nation, This authority is manifested in the executive power. 

The interests of the nation, then, correspond with those of the State’? 

Yes. The State cannot be anything but the. united absolute expres- 
sion of the will, of the power and of the conscience of the nation understood 
as the expression of the race, and all therefore that lies within the confines 
of the nation must be subject to the authority of the State. 

Is there, then, a sovereign power ? 

This executive power which controls all the armed forces of the State is 
the sovereign power of the nation. The supreme head is the King. 


Later, under the section entitled ‘The Leader,’ the catechism 
continues : 


What is the duty of Italians towards Mussolini and towards the Fascist 
Revolution ? 

It is contained in this oath: ‘ I swear to follow without demur the orders 
of the Duce and to serve the cause of the Fascist Revolution with all my 
power and, if need be, with my blood.’ 

Why is the Church considered one of the bases of national society ? 

Because religion is the sacred patrimony of the people, and because the 
Church has the supreme dominion of it. 

What does Fascism recognise in the Church ? 

Fascism recognises in the Church this supreme dominion, her uni- 
versality, her necessary liberty in the religious field, the immense moral 
force exercised by her in the world, and Fascism has imposed, and will 
continue to impose, respect for the Church in public life. 

Has the Church some particular significance for Fascism ? 

For Fascism the Latin and imperial traditions of Rome are represented 
also by Catholicism, which is a universal idea radiating from Rome. 

That Fascist catechism may be taken as a fairly clear, if 
bombastic, statement of what the Italian State is determined to 
teach every child in Italy. In spite of the appearance of support 
for the Church, the claim made for absolute obedience to the 


existing Italian State is obviously incompatible with the elemen- 
tary teaching of the Church in regard to the divine source of 
authority in any State. Moreover, the oath of obedience to the 
existing State must inevitably produce a conflict of loyalties if 
Fascism should ever become involved (as it is now involved) in a 
direct conflict with the Holy See. 
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» However, the Concordat of 1929, which the Pope deliberately 
made the basis of the Lateran Treaty, appeared to place a modified 
interpretation upon these rhetorical claims. Its first and second 


articles prescribe clearly that 


Italy, according to the terms of article 1 of the Treaty, assures to the 
Catholic Church free exercise of spiritual power, free and public exercise of 
worship, as well as jurisdiction in ecclesiastical matters, in conformity with 
the regulations of our present concordat : where it is necessary, it assures 
to ecclesiastics the defence of its authority for acts of their spiritual 


The Holy See communicates and corresponds freely with bishops, the 
clergy, and the whole Catholic world without any interference by the 
Italian Government.; In the same way freely with their clergy and all the 
faithful. . . . ; 


In practice, therefore, the Holy See has since the Lateran 
Treaty regarded itself as being not only the established religion 
of Italy, but also entitled to absolute immunity in all its ordinary 
activities. But the position has gradually been strained by the 
energetic development in recent years of the Pope’s far-reach- 
ing programme of what is called ‘Catholic Action.’ The Pope 
himself claimed recently that the Catholic Action movement is 
more highly organised in certain other countries than in Italy. 
It is vigorously active all over Europe, in America and Australia, 
and not least in this country and in Ireland. Its general aim has 
been repeatedly described by the Pope as ‘ the participation and 
the collaboration of the laity with the Apostolic Hierarchy.’ In 
Italy the movement has naturally flourished vigorously. It 
embraces all forms of lay activity—for men, women, and children 
alike—in that wider development of lay participation in the work 
of the Church which has been one of the chief characteristics of 
the present pontificate. Its affiliations include such work as the 
charitable visiting of the poor by members of the St. Vincent de 
Paul Society ; the organisation of Catholic groups in the profes- 
sions; the Catholic trade union and social reform movement ; 
the pious confraternities and sodalities of men and women ; the 
encouragement of vocations for the priesthood ; the formation of 
Catholic scout troops and gymnastic federations for children and 
young people ; and a great variety of other similar societies. 

In no other country except Italy has this general Catholic 
Action movement, which the Pope has fostered with great energy 
and affection, aroused opposition. But in Italy, for reasons 
which are inevitable under any dictatorship, the Government has 
watched with jealousy every sort of organisation which might 
become a nucleus for the expression of political discontents. The 
Italian State is now organised on such an elaborate basis that it 
claims a monopoly in many directions, affecting almost every 
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sphere of ordinary life. And this ambitious programme of State 
direction and supervision is being supported by a deliberate 
inculcation of certain political ideas in all the schools and: uni- 
versities. Conflict with the Holy See has been gradually develop- 
ing as a result of that system, for two reasons. One is that the 
State distrusts the efforts of the Church to organise large societies 
on a more or less professional basis, even though they are only 
organised for religious purposes. The other is that the attitude 
towards established government which is taught in Catholic 
schools all over the world is incompatible with the exagge- 
rated hero-worship and State-worship which the Fascist system 


inculcates. 
Even after the signing of the Concordat had seemed to provide 


a formula for reconciling otherwise incompatible doctrines, it was 
still highly probable that an open conflict would sooner or later 
be inevitable. It is not easy, however, to find the immediate 
occasion for the recent decision by the Fascist Government to 
denounce and suppress the Catholic Action societies. Anti- 
clerical outbreaks occurred in Rome at the end of May, for no 
apparent reason unless it were a repercussion of the revolution in 
Spain, but the Vatican claims that it had warnings of such 
possible trouble fully a month beforehand. Two days after the 
riots in Rome the Government suddenly took possession of all 
the Catholic Action offices and confiscated the correspondence 
kept in them. 

The only immediate pretext for such intervention, apparently, 
was the publication of the Pope’s encyclical on social questions 
(Quadragesimo Anno). In it he recalled and brought up to date 
the famous encyclical (Rerum Novarum) on the condition of the 
working classes which was issued forty years ago by Pope 
Leo XIII. The Rerum Novarum encyclical has long been recog- 
nised as the charter of the Catholic trade union movement. In 
view of the prevailing economic distress throughout the world 
it was decided to advance by ten years the celebration of the 
fiftieth anniversary of its publication. Elaborate arrangements 
were made in all countries for its celebration in May, and were 
duly carried out with great fervour. Special pilgrimages, includ- 
ing a deputation from England, went to Rome for the occasion 
from all parts of the world. 

The Catholic Action societies in Italy took the opportunity of 
holding their annual congress at the same time in Rome, for the 
first time since the Lateran Treaty was signed. The Pope’s new 
encyclical, issued for the occasion, was a very powerful pro- 
nouncement. It renéwed the former condemnations of Socialism 
and Liberalism (in the Continental sense of both words) ; and in 
reviewing the later developments of modern capitalism it-con- 
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demned very strongly the modern tendency to eliminate small 
properties in order to establish enormous capitalistic combina- 
tions. His encyclical claimed that Rerum Novarum had shown 
the way to many of the social reforms which have since been 
widely adopted—from recognition of the right of the working 
class to combine in trade unions, to minimum wages and more 
reasonable hours of work, and insurance against sickness and 
unemployment. It outlined a definite programme of social 
reform for the future, but it contained nothing which could have 
provoked resentment in Italy. 

The impressive magnitude and fervour of the Catholic Action 
Congress, however, appears to have roused alarm in the Govern- 
ment. The prospect of a new impetus being given to the Catholic 
trade union movement in Italy, as elsewhere, was not without 
menace to a Government which tolerates no political party other 
than its own. The Government thereupon took action quite 
unexpectedly against the Catholic Action societies as a whole, 


claiming that they were a political movement masquerading 
under religious banners. The Pope, with his usual energy and 


decision, retorted at once by issuing a special benediction to the 
Catholic Action movement, denying vehemently that it had any 
political character, and ordering all the bishops in Italy to assume 
personal direction of it in their districts. To this the Govern- 
ment replied with sweeping statements that the correspondence 
which had been seized left no doubt that the movement cloaked a 
political conspiracy against the State. 

A more definite accusation was then brought forward by all 
the Government-inspired newspapers, that the Catholic Action 
movement was nothing else than a resuscitation of the Partito 
Popolare, of which Don Sturzo was the founder and the leader 
until his party was suppressed by the dictatorship in 1926. It 
was claimed that the Catholic Action movement was controlled 
by Don Sturzo’s former associates. A striking instance of how 
effectively this propaganda was used appeared in the messages 
sent from Rome to the London Daily Express, which. sent its 
principal foreign correspondent, Mr. Ketchum, to Italy. to investi- 
gate. Among many inaccurate statements concerning Don 
Sturzo which Mr. Ketchum had -received from authoritative 
sources in Rome, he explained that Don Sturzo, ‘ now living in 
lonely retirement in a Jesuit monastery in England,’ was ‘ the 
one man above all others responsible for the present dangerous 
impasse between the Vatican and Mussolini,’ and that his Partito 
Popolare had ‘ become a secret society,’ which after the Concordat: 
‘came out into the open and, under the egis of the religious 
organisation Azione Cattolica, formed associations for political as 
well as religious purposes.’ A few days later the Dasly Express 
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published a long apology to Don Sturzo, accepting his correction, 
and explaining that he had resigned from ‘the Azione Cattolica 
in r9r8 and had never since had any relations with it, and also 
that he had never lived in a Jesuit monastery in England. 

One statement in Don Sturzo’s correction, however, is illu- 
minating. He points out that his party won 107 seats’ in the 
Chamber in 1921. It was, broadly speaking, a Catholic demo- 
cratic movement, formed under the inspiration of the social 
reform encyclicals of Leo XIII. and his successors, and it had a 
specially strong following among the Catholic trade unions: 
The suppression of his party by Signor Mussolini has left that very 
large element of Italian opinion without direct representation, and 
entirely out of sympathy with much of the Fascist régime and 
policy. Its members, being fervent Catholics, were inevitably 
attracted into the Catholic Action movement ; and there can be 
no denying that they form a considerable proportion of it. The 
celebration of the Rerum Novarum encyclical naturally roused 
them to special enthusiasm. It is clear that the conflict between 
Mussolini and the Pope very largely concerns them. The Govern- 
ment is determined to prevent them from enrolling in large 
numbers in any powerful organisation, whereas the Pope welcomes 
their ardent support for his religious activities, and personally 
guarantees that they will not exploit religious societies for political 
purposes. 

The controversy quickly grew embittered, and the Pope has 
continued to protest with remarkable vehemence. In one of the 
many recent addresses he has delivered to pilgrims from Catholic 
Action groups in other countries he told the pilgrims from Czecho- 
slovakia early last month, ‘ You will be able to relate what you 
have seen ; this monstrosity—that Catholic Action can flourish in 
the land of John Huss, and is persecuted in Peter’s City.’ The 
tone of the many diplomatic exchanges which have been pro- 
ceeding has become more, rather than less, embittered. The 
Pope protests against what he denounces as a wholly unjustified 
act of aggression, and challenges the Government to produce any 
real evidence that the movement has ever become political in 
spite of his own orders. Up to the time of writing the Govern- 
ment has not even attempted to publish any such corroborative 
evidence from the correspondence which it seized all over Italy. 

The conflict entered upon a new phase when, after the Govern- 
ment had replied to the Pope’s protest by broadcasting a wireless 
statement of its case, the Pope issued a letter to all Catholic 
bishops, and had it published first abroad, instead of communi- 
cating it at the same time to the Italian Government. His action 
was denounced as a deliberate provocation, and Signor Mussolini 
quickly retaliated by announcing that membership of the Fascist 
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Party was henceforward incompatible with membership of Catholic 
Action. That result was anticipated, and the Pope's very unusual 
procedure in publishing his letter was clearly intended to impress 
the world with his difficulties. The Osservatore Romano was 
printed some hours earlier than usual, to prevent any possible 
interference with its despatch by post and through the agencies. 
And special couriers were sent from the Vatican to bring copies 
of the letter to Paris and to London, for transmission by tele- 

from there. This was clearly intended to show the Pope’s 
distrust of the Italian Government. The Vatican State has its 
own postal service, but its telegraphic communications are linked 
by'agreement with the Italian system. 

The incident was well calculated to impress the world with the 
importance of the Pope’s sovereign independence. The Osserva- 
tore Romano would still be liable to censorship, and to suppression, 
if'it were not printed within the Vatican State. And even the 
Papal couriers would be liable to interference if they were not 
provided with the diplomatic passports which the Vatican State 
can now issue. The wireless station erected under Signor Mar- 
coni’s supervision within the Vatican also provides the Pope with 
a means of direct communication with the whole world, which 
cannot be interfered with unless an actual invasion of Papal 
territory were undertaken. The Pope himself has thus drawn 
attention to the importance of his immunity from Italian political 
influences. But it was the Pope also who insisted that the Treaty 
of the Lateran must depend upon the Concordat with Italy, and 
that Treaty and Concordat must stand or fall together. Actually 
the Concordat has been so gravely shaken by recent events that 
the position is decidedly unstable. 

On both sides it is claimed that the Concordat has been 
violated. Its second article, for instance, guarantees that ‘ both 
the Holy See and the bishops may freely publish instructions, 
ordinances, pastoral letters, diocesan bulletins, and other acts 
regarding the spiritual government of the faithful which they may 
choose to issue within the province of their competence.’ The 
Italian Government presumably contends that it is entitled to 
decide itself, for purposes of censorship, what is the ‘ province of 
competence ' of the Holy See and of the bishops. But in practice 
it has repeatedly prohibited publication in the Italian newspapers 
of what other countries have published freely as important news. 
The Treaty of the Lateran also provides (article 8) that ‘ Italy 
considers the person of the Supreme Pontiff as sacred and 
inviolable. . . . Offences or insults publicly committed in Italian 
territory against the person of the Supreme Pontiff with spoken 
or written word are punishable as such offences or insults against 
the King.’ There have been many such outrages, some of them 
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involving bloodshed, in the past few months, and the Pope has 
protested vigorously that the responsibility for them rests with 
the Italian Government. 

On. the other side, the Fascists complain that the Pope has 
himself violated both Treaty and Concordat by allowing the 
Catholic Action movement to be used for politics. But the 
Pope’s detailed reply to that charge makes the accusation appear 
surprisingly absurd. He quotes the statement by the Govern- 
ment that ‘ the strongest argument that can be used in justifica- 
tion for the destruction of the Catholic circles of youth is the 
defence of the State, which is no more than the simple duty of 
every Government.’ To that the Pope replies that every State 
has a perfect right to protect itself. But he points out’ that 
not only have the ladies’ Sodalities of the Children of Mary 
been suppressed, but also among the ‘ circles of youth’ 10,000, 
having a membership of 500,000 girls and young women, Even 
of these, 100,000 were little ‘ aspirants’ ; and over 150,000 more 
* still smaller children called Benjamins.’ 

In regard to the Partito Popolare, the Pope does not deny 
that many of its former members have joined the Catholic Action 
societies. He says that the Government, which has cheerfully 
absorbed the former members of suppressed Masonic and other 
societies, ought to be glad that the former members of the Partito 
Popolare should have found a non-political outlet for their 
enthusiasms. He insists that in 1919, before the Fascists had 
even become a powerful party, it was decreed that ‘no one who 
had occupied a position of responsibility in the Popular Party 
could at the same time hold any directive office in Catholic Action.’ 
Moreover, recent inquiries have shown him that, since the sup- 
pression of the Popular Party, only four of its ‘ local ex-directors’ 
had subsequently ‘ become local directors of Catholic Action.’ 
He describes that number as ‘ infinitesimal,’ in relation to the 
total of 250 diocesan committees, 4000 sections of Catholic men, 
and 5000 circles of Catholic youth. 

The real root of the controversy would seem to lie in the 
Fascist determination to obtain a monopoly in the training of 
youth, to inculcate its own ideas of hero-worship and State- 
worship, as enunciated in the Fascist catechism and oath. The 
Pope roundly denounces that system as being essentially paganj 
Without Catholic teaching, he insists, the youth of Italy will be 
trained in a purely pagan school. He has used many strong 
expressions, talked of ‘ persecution,’ and of the ‘ destruction of 
religious sentiment and even of moral education.’ It may well 
be asked whether the Pope’s personal energy and force of character 
have not made the situation unnecessarily acute. But those very. 
qualities have created the Catholic Action movement as a vital 
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force all over the world. Without Pius XI. there might have 
been less controversy, but there would probably have been much 
less Catholic activity also. Nor can it be assumed that the retire- 
ment of Cardinal Gasparri, and his replacement by a much younger 
Secretary of State, Cardinal Pacelli, has made any real difference. 
Those who followed the bitter controversy over the Action 
Frangaise condemnation some years ago will remember the vigour 
with which Cardinal Gasparri conducted,his part in it. 

The Pope himself is never likely to behave differently than he 
did when he was Papal Nuncio in Warsaw, when the Bolshevist 
armies were advancing upon the city. He combines the indomit- 
able courage of a great alpinist with the powerful intellectual 
abilities which made him a conspicuous success as the director 
of the Ambrosian Library in Milan, and later of the Vatican 
Library. He is the author of the Vatican State, and no one has 
better reason to know what practical advantages have been 
gained for the Church by its establishment. But if the Treaty 
and the Concordat, which he deliberately made dependent upon 
one another, are both to go by the board he is certainly not 
- likely to make the slightest compromise to preserve an unstable 
situation. In his reply to the charges brought against Catholic 
Action by the Fascist Government he has stated his position once 
and for all. 


We must affirm with deep dismay [he wrote in his letter to the bishops 
of every country] that in our many years of active life as a librarian we 
have rarely seen an article so tendencious and so contrary to truth and 
justice in its references to the Holy See, to Italian Catholic Action, and 
particularly to the Associations which have been so harshly treated. If 
we'should be silent, and if we should not contradict these things—that is 
to say, if we should permit them to be believed—we should be too much 


more unworthy than we are already to occupy this august Apostolic chair. 


Denis GwYNN. 
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BROADCASTING IN ' AMERICA 


WITH an increasing recognition in most countries of the influence 
—potential, at least—of broadcasting, it is natural that. there 
should be some interest in the system under which it is established 
and conducted in other countries, in the policy adopted, the 
methods followed, and the results obtained. As a matter ‘of 
fact, there appears to be more interest on the part of other 
countries regarding British procedure than there is in this country 
in what is happening elsewhere. I am not referring here to the 
mere desire to listen to foreign programmes. Whether British pro- 
grammes are more acceptable on the Continent than Continental 
programmes here, either in particular conjunctures or absolutely, 
is a question irrelevant to the main theme that is discussed in 
these pages. I shall, therefore, have little to say on the merits 
or demerits of programmes. Not only would this be improper, 
but there is no definite and universal criterion to apply, and there 
are too many factors of which account would need to be taken, 
It is quite easy, if one is so minded, and for ulterior or ‘ stunt’ 
purposes, to engender a fury of indignation against the best 
programmes, and to label as ‘ poor ’ the output of a month because 
of the individual unsuitability of an hour. 

But the interest taken in the B.B.C. by this country and by 
other countries may be (and in fact is) general as well as parti- 
cular ; it is not confined to the special service which the Corpora- 
tion has to render. It extends to the constitution of the body 
and to the manner in which it is structurally fitted to meet its 
problems—quite apart from any critical judgment of the product, 
for the proof of the pudding is not entirely in the eating. This 
interest in the B.B.C. is due to the fact that the Company and 
the Corporation are, or at any rate were, experiments in a new 
and increasingly favoured type of public utility management ; 
one may call it rationalised nationalisation, or nationalised 
rationalisation, as one prefers. 

The essential requirements in the management of such services 
have been stated as follows : 

(a) Public control over major policy ; 
(6) Absence of public interference in management ; 
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(c) The right field of operation ; 

(d) Disinterestedness ; 

(e) Expertness. 
Bven in bodies as differently constituted as the Port of London 
Authority, the Central Electricity Board, the Imperial and Inter- 
national Communications Company, and the British Broadcast- 
ing Company and Corporation, it can certainly with some show of 
reason, and perhaps justly, be claimed that these requirements 
have all been met, and that the differences which they present 
are differences of degree rather than of nature. But in one the 
presence of elected representatives may be regarded as a deroga- 
tion from (6); in another a dividend motive (even when the 
dividend is limited) and ‘a ‘ trade * board may seem to prejudice (@). 
Obviously the extent of the prejudice caused by the participation 
of elected representatives in the consideration of what should 
‘be straightforward business obviously depends largely on the 
manner of the election and on the character of the individuals 
concerned. Similarly, disinterestedness need not be affected if 
the play of the dividend motive is in effect restricted to securing 
@’reasonable. interest on borrowed capital—though ‘ borrowed 
capital,’ again, may take many forms with varying obligations 
and inconveniences attached to it. 

The original’ Broadcasting Company (December 1922- 
December 1926) qualified under (a), through its Government 
licence, and in (8), (c) and (e) by virtue of its own policy and 
practice ; but it was inevitably, though unjustifiably, suspect with 
respect to (d), its directorate being composed of representatives 
of the radio trade. By the establishment of the Corporation 
(January 1927) this objection was removed, and the situation 
with respect to (a) was strengthened. Nothing exactly similar had 
been achieved before. Doubts were expressed as to the wisdom 
of the change, chiefly on the basis that‘ Government control,’ or 
@ vague ‘ political control’ in some form or other, was somehow 
implicit. These are without foundation, but even to-day one 
hears the Corporation referred to as if it were literally a Govern- 
—_ Department. 

With regard to the ‘right field fof operation, there must be 
some definition of the adjective. According to the service in 
question, it may indicate an economic rightness only, or it may 
refer to the right determination of a more complex field made up 
of economic, technical, administrative, geographical, social and 
cultural elements, | It was in view of some of these considerations 
that radio broadcasting in this country was inaugurated as a 
monopoly, or, to use a more satisfactory expression, under central 
control. The wisdom of this decision was before many months 
reinforced by the consideration of each of the remaining factors. 
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There is usually much to be said both for and against centralisa- 
tion as against devolution of control, and radio broadcasting is 
no exception. It is in fact one of the cases in which there is most 
room for such an argument, since it involves so many of the 
subtlest and most intangible values, which cannot be subjected to 
the criteria of any customary or explicit scale. 

Be that as it may, we have in these points, (a) and (c), with 
which (d) is more or less involved as a corollary, the fundamental 
difference between the British and American broadcasting systems, 
It may be inaccurate to speak of an American ‘ system’ at all. 
There is actually no system in the ordinary sense of the term, 
But, even if negation of system produces that which is un. 
systematic, to say so is not necessarily to condemn it ; for the 
result may be very good. What we have to do is to examine the 
facts. America has, not by positive decision after due delibera- 
tion, but spontaneously or by default of deliberation—whichever 
way one prefers to put it—built up her broadcasting practice on 
lines directly contrary to the British in respect particularly of 
these two factors. Reviewing the problem now (and Americans 
recognise that there is a problem ; in other words, they are not 
quite happy about their broadcasting), they mostly seem to say, 
quickly and impulsively, ‘Whatever happens we can’t have 
monopoly and we can’t have Government control.’ In such 
terms many of them imagine that they dismiss the British 
system from any possible application to America. But there ar 
two main misconceptions. One of these is obvious to those who 
understand the British system, which is certainly not under 
Government control. The other is not so obvious ; it is, in fact, 
a matter for discussion—namely, whether a monopoly, to use the 

invidious term, must necessarily be accompanied by the positive 
and negative disadvantages so often associated with it. 

One sets out, therefore, to persuade the sceptical American 
that our (a) and (0) are not incompatibles, that Government or 
public ownership in some form or another need not, at the outset 
and in the framing of the constitution, embrace Government or 
public management, or Government or public interference in 
management—quite the contrary in fact, for these must be 
obviated. But he has great difficulty in accepting such a possi- 
bility. Even if he can comprehend and accept the idea as an 
intention, he is almost sure to reject the possibility of its being 
carried out. ‘ For,’ says he, ‘ what will be the plan of manage- 
ment ? Who will the men be ?, Who will appoint them? How 
will they keep clear of political pressure and political interference? 
Won’t they always have one eye on those who can stop their 
reappointment, and who in turn have their eyes on the con- 


- stituents who elect them?’ Well, we hear a great deal about 
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‘politics ’,in America—politics in the sinister sense of the term, 
in municipal, State and Federal affairs, in the management. of 

ic services and in national and international matters. We 
also hear a good deal about gunmen, racketeers and gangsters in 
Chicago, for instance. The visitor to the States finds. Chicago 
as peaceful and orderly (and, incidentally, as goodly) a city as any. 
Exaggerated reports, he thinks. But he questions responsible 
and representative men—and they are very frank—and he comes 
to the conclusion that reports are not so exaggerated after all, 
although some of the conclusions that he may have drawn are 
false. So also in the case of ‘ politics’ he declines on second 
thoughts to believe all that he has heard ; but here again his 
American friends are outspoken and categorical. To put the 
matter in the simplest way, and in terms of the broadcasting 
problem, they are unable to visualise a board of directors or 
governors, such as exists for broadcasting in this country and 
certain others, doing what they were charged to do, impartially, 
consistently and regardless of any consideration other than the 
good of the service. There is a distrust of the ‘ politician,’ a 
_ dislike of him; but he is feared, and above all he is accepted. 
‘Inevitable? For all time, and in all his manifestations?’ So 
it would seem, but one Briton—from, previous residence in the 
country and many contacts with its citizens—may perhaps be 
permitted to have more faith in the future. 

Such being the attitude in America towards anything in the 
nature of Government ownership—an attitude which remains 
substantially the same even after misunderstandings have been 
eliminated—central control appears to many to be excluded too. 
That, however, does not quite go without saying, since practically 
monopolistic services do already exist in the United States ; this 
point also, therefore, must be examined by itself. Many argu- 
ments may be advanced in opposition to monopoly and in support 
of competition in general. But is it inevitable that a centralised 
system should carry all or any of these disadvantages ? And, with 
respect to the benefits of competition, is it inconceivable that 
somehow or other these benefits should be incorporated in a 
centralised system? On the other hand, does not competition 
carry obvious and profound disadvantages in some spheres of 
activity, and is not radio broadcasting quite definitely one of 
these ? Some arguments apply with more cogency than others, 
or have greater application to one country than to another. In 
any case, they range over the whole field of policy control, of 
administrative efficiency, of financial economy, of moral responsi- 
bility. There is nothing new in such arguments—except perhaps 
with respect to the last consideration. What really matters is the 
fact that the subject about which the arguments are bandied to 
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and fro is not merely new, but is already a profoundly i 

element in our civilisation, not to be handled in any spirit of levity 
or indifference or bias. And that is the great question. In the 
United States competition is practically unlimited and practically 
unbridled. 

A word as to the situation in Canada. In 1929 a Royal 
Commission presided over by Sir John Aird, after careful investi- 
gation in different parts of the world, recommended the establish- 
ment in Canada of a body under federal control and on lines similar 
to the B.B.C., but permitting of considerable provincial autonomy, 
Nothing has been done since, and there is in Canada a sharp 
division of opinion on the matter. Arguments similar in nature, 
although less emphatic in degree, are being urged by the one party 
against the adoption of the Aird recommendations. I had an 
opportunity of meeting the two gentlemen who might be regarded 
as the protagonists of the respective parties. The misunder- 
standings of the British system, or at any rate of its application 
to Canada, were as obvious as in the United States. 

I must also digress from consideration of the American 
situation to make an observation on a recent article in The 
Nineteenth Century commending the decentralisation in the 
German broadcasting system. The article was reasoned and 
interesting. But it should be pointed out that the Germans 
began decentralised, and that, for instance, whatever the Bavarian 
may be, he is certainly not a Prussian ; that, in fact, Germany is 
still a grouping, for political purposes, of several States, formerly 
independent, and still widely differing in tradition, in outlook and 
in culture. In spite of this, however, a form of centralisation has 
been instituted in the form of the Reichs-Rundfunk-Gesellschaft, 
and the influence of this body and of large regional groupings is 
becoming increasingly effective and noticeable. The conclusion, 
therefore, is not quite as the writer of the article would suggest. 

Until the passing of the Radio Act of 1927 there was literally 
no control over radio broadcasting in the United States. The 
department concerned could not refuse a transmitting licence, 
nor even assign a wave-length. In that year the Federal Radio 
Commission was established. The Commission consists of five 
persons appointed by the President, but the appointments have 
to be confirmed by the Senate for a period of six years: Their 
function is the licensing and technical regulation of radio trans- 
mitter stations of all kinds. It is in connexion with broadcasting, 
however, that their activities are most conspicuous and most 
necessary. They are empowered to put a station off the air,’ 
if they do not consider it to be in the public interest that it should 
remain, but, on the other hand, they are required by the law to 
exercise no censorship over broadcast matter. How are these 
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two somewhat conflicting clauses to be interpreted ? A great deal 

upon which is regarded as the more jizaportant. There 
js'an elaborate system of appeal against the Commission’s deci- 
sions, cases being re-examined first by their own examiners, then 
by the Commission again, and thereafter, if the applicants for new 
licences or renewals are still dissatisfied, by the courts. With 
things as they are, few could envy the Commissioners their job. 
If they offend a group of individuals in a particular State, they 
hear about it from the local congressman, or the local senator. 
If the Commission is criticised for not taking action where action 
seems to be manifestly required, the reply may be that it is not 
the fault of the Commissioners at all, but of the circumstances 
in which they are placed. 

There are still over 600 broadcasting stations in America— 
far too many. The Commission has certainly done a great deal 
to clear up the chaos of mutual interference between stations. 
The country is now in trouble on this score with her neighbours to 
the north and south, but there appears to be little jamming or 
other technical interference internally. There is a system of 
allocation of wave-lengths, and where necessary of allocation of 
times. It is still easy, however, to secure a licence for broad- 
casting purposes, and there is little if any control of the quality 
of the matter offered for public consumption. 

There is no clear answer to the question ‘ What do you think 
of American broadcasting ?’ To begin with, there are the two 
great companies, the National and the Columbia, each feeding and 
partly controlling a network of some eighty stations spread across 
the continent, although themselves owning three or four only. 
Then there are the more important individual stations. in whose 
operation a sense of responsibility is obvious. Beyond that, 
some hundreds of stations, of many of which the less one says 
the better. There is no licensing system for listeners. We are 
told that such an idea is inconceivable. Many individual inquiries 
in America elicited the reply that the individual himself would be 
delighted to pay an annual receiving-licence fee of $2.50 or even 
more, but doubts were frequently expressed as to whether other 
people would. There is, to begin with, a standing popular objec- 
tion to anything which looks like Federal taxation. Further, with 
conditions as they are now, the division of licence revenue would 
present extraordinary and perhaps insuperable difficulties. But 
there is something else. It is with the licence fee idea just as 
it is with ‘monopoly’ and ‘Government control.’ Even if we 
eliminate the misunderstandings that so quickly gather around 
those terms, even if the American is convinced that he would be 
better served under public ownership or some form of centralised 


control and a licensing system, he will still in all es say 
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that it cannot be done. There is a hopelessness and a defeatism 
about this attitude, and of all the factors producing it one would 
chiefly attribute it to the outlook upon ‘ politics ’ which has been 
alluded to above. 


So to-day the expenses of the broadcasting programmes. have 
to be met either by the owner of the station out of his own pocket, 
and presumably debited against an advertising or propaganda 
appropriation, or else by ‘ selling time.’ The sale of time is, in 
fact, the standard method of financing the programmes. The 
commercial sponsor, 1.¢. advertiser, pays for the programmes 
and for the use of the technical facilities ; to be fair, it should be 
added that some of the broadcasters employ part of this revenue 
for mounting ‘sustaining’ programmes during the unsold time, 
This sponsored system came into force towards the end of 1924, 
more or less accidentally, when the provision of programmes by 
the owners of stations for their own purposes was in general found 
to be no longer profitable. It may be that if the sponsor had not 
come forward so quickly, a licensing system would be in force 
to-day. As itis, the United States is one of the very few countries 
of any size in the world where no contribution is made by the 
listener. Sponsored programmes, be it observed, are by no means 
so terrible as they are sometimes represented to be. If they were, 
they would defeat their own purpose. But there are many who 
feel that they are on the road to doing so now, and I find it diffi- 
cult to credit the argument advanced in one quarter, that the 
American public would take less interest in the programmes if they 
were not sponsored. Certainly I myself found evidence of a 
growing impatience with and even resentment against advertising. 

The work of the great ‘chains’ (systems of wire-linked 
stations) is quite admirable. _ Their chief officials appreciate their 
responsibility to the medium and to the public. In the field of 
serious information and education, and perhaps even of serious 
music, the Americans would not claim to have made as much 
progress as has been made in this country; but there is) an 
increasing recognition of the educational possibilities of the 
medium, and they are prepared to give facilities for educational 
material. They cannot, however, do so irrespective of other 
considerations. On the lowest terms they have to keep the service 
‘ off the red’—to make it pay for itself. Sponsors naturally 
desire the best evening hours, and, although they are quite 
prepared to stand down on special occasions of national import- 
ance, it is not easy to visualise in the near future any serious and 
co-ordinated educational effort at times when most people are 
able and ready to receive it. 

Whereas at one end of the scale American broadcasting is 
thoroughly bad, at the other end it is thoroughly good—provided, 
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ofcourse, that one is prepared to accept the sponsored system and 
submit to the advertising matter which intrudes itself in greater 


or less degree throughout the evening. The president of the 
National Broadcasting Company is convinced that before long 
advertising material will be considerably reduced, and that, in 
fact, he will be in a position more or less to control the amount 
and’content of it. I hope he is right. But I am satisfied that 
to-day he is unable to do all he would like to do, and that under 
the present system, or lack of system, he will never be able to 
make the best he can of his programmes. He and the president 
of the Columbia system, many of their colleagues, and many 
others associated in one way or another with broadcasting, have 
no doubt as full a realisation as anyone in any other country of 
the immense influence and of the immense responsibility of this 
new force. These gentlemen are as well able as any to discharge 
it worthily and fully. The fact is that they operate under han- 
dicaps—serious handicaps ; and until these are removed, or at 
least mitigated, radio broadcasting will not be in America, and 
will not do for America, what it is, and is doing, elsewhere. 
Things are, however, moving. Many stations are finding it 
hard to keep alive. They will drop out—in the opinion of many 
Americans, the quicker the better; and it is to be hoped that 
something will be done, perhaps by strengthening and activating 
the machinery of the Federal Radio Commission to speed up the 
process. Management is tending to concentrate; and the great 
‘chains ’ are extending the scope of their activities in proportion 
to the increasing dissatisfaction with the output of the minor 
local stations. There is a growing impatience with the abuse of 
the ether, or at any rate with the absence of responsibility and 
sincerity in its exploitation. In this matter public opinion is 
slow of mobilisation and somewhat inarticulate, but it is develop- 
ing, and the more it develops the better it will be for those organisa- 
tions mentioned, who are equipped to deal with the situation in a 
large way and a large spirit. The two great companies will in all 
probability become more and more powerful. They may continue 
their separate existence for many years, but even so, and to judge 
from their present attitude, the American people have everything 
to gain in the process of consolidation, even though it is not 
unification. And even the latter is not inconceivable. Large 
concerns in other fields of activity in this country and in America 
have, within a year or two of merging, disclaimed any possibility 
of such a happening. Were the two great chains eventually to 
come together there would inevitably;be an increased measure 
of public control, either through the Federal Radio Commission, 
or a reconstituted Commission made independent of ‘ politics,’ or 
some other organ yet to be established. What would the position 
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be then as compared with that in our own country? In all 
essential points the five requirements tabulated at the beginning 
of this article would appear to be met. 

Almost all other countries in the world now have systems 
operating in a similar manner to the British. Many of them are 
endeavouring, to approximate more nearly to it. There are 
certainly problems in America peculiar to that country, but every 
country has its own problems, and the Americans are not likely 
indefinitely to permit their shibboleths to stand in the way of their 
getting the best from their broadcasting service. The British 
system by no means involves a renunciation of the individualism 
so precious to American sentiment. Institutionalism and indivi- 
dualism are both demanded in this field. And it is the absence 
of the institution which is preventing the best men from doing 
their best work, and, at the same time, permitting others to 
operate without much idea of their responsibility to the public 
or of the possibilities awaiting the touch of a wise idealism. 


J. C. W. Rew, 
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BRITISH vital statistics have changed so rapidly in recent years 
that; I confess, I feel a fresh sense of astonishment every time I 
approach them. It is the incredible that has happened. Twenty 
years ago none would have believed that such a sea-change 
could have been brought about so soon. The swift movement of 
the figures is charged with profound importance ; it is the life of 
the nation which is now at stake. The facts here adduced will 
show that the Registrar-General’s quarterly return entitled 
‘Births and Deaths’ might be well entitled ‘ Report on a 
_ Declining People.’ 

Birth-rates and death-rates make little or no impression upon 
the public at large. Quarter by quarter a few lines are devoted 
to the subject in the newspapers, as to a matter of small import- 
ance ; a little higher than the dogs, a little lower than the horses. 
It avails nothing to tell readers that the birth-rate is lower than 
ever before. Many people, perhaps the great majority, believe 
that there are far too many of us already, and news that the 
nation is still increasing year by year is regarded as recording an - 
undesirable fact. The popular view of the economics of popula- 
tion is cordially endorsed by most educated people. It is that 
there is not enough work to go round, and that the sooner we 
reduce our numbers the better for those that remain. In this 
view, now apparently accepted by the nation at large, the sterile 
woman is a benefactor of society, since she adds no more ordinary 
shareholders to a company which is believed to be unable to 
increase its revenues. 

Most people know that the Irish people were long ago so 
dispersed by misfortune and emigration that whereas in 1841 the 
population of Ireland was over 8,000,000 it is now little more than 
one-half that number. The decline of Ireland continues. Scotland 
and Wales also are now in actual decline. What increase of the 
British population still remains is attributable to England alone. 
Even as to England, however, the ‘ natural increase,’ as it is 
termed—the excess, that is, of births over deaths—is purely 
illusory, England is in virtual decline, the fact being masked 
for the present by the survival of individuals who are not being 
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replaced by new births. National sterility has already reached 
such a point that the recorded births are not sufficient to replace 
the existing population. The nation’s inheritors have been so far 
reduced that if the present rate of reproduction continues the 
nation will die out. If that is to be counted success, the control 
of births has been already completely successful. But the birth- 
control propaganda continues, and a thousand social agencies 
assist it. The success, therefore, is likely to succeed increasingly. 

The provisional returns for England and Wales and for Scot- 
land of the census taken in April have been issued, and it is 
clear from the comments in the Press that their remarkable 
character has not been fully realised... They show that in the 
ten ‘years 1921-31 the population of England and Wales rose 
by 2,061,232 to 39,947,931, while the population of Scotland fell 
by 39,943 to 4,842,554. Thus the population of Great Britain 
was raised to 44,790,485. Let us set out the figures of each 


census since Igor : 


POPULATION OF GREAT BRITAIN 
Census 
of Persons, 
1901. England and Wales . - 32,527,843 
Scotland .. . : - . 4,472,103 


Total ‘ . . . 36,999,946 


England and Wales . . 36,070,492 
Scotland . a ; .. 4,760,900 


Total : : - 40,831,394 3,831,450 


England and Wales . . 37,886,699 
Scotland . } d - 4,882,497 


Total ‘ : . 42,769,196 


England and Wales . - 39,047,931 
Scotland . ‘ < - 4,842,554 


Total . . » 44,790,485 2,021,289 


Now we can see at a glance the amazing thing that has 
happened. In the ten years 1go1-11 the British population 
increased by 3,831,450. In the next censal period, however, the 
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increase was no more than 1,937,800—as nearly as possible one- 
half the increase of the preceding ten years. This great fall, 
however, was largely due to the World War, which killed over 
700,000 of our young men and divorced millions from family life 
forseveral years. Let us remind ourselves of the number of men 
who were called to arms. In August 1914 it was 730,000; in 
December 1915 it was 2,650,000; in December 1916 it was 
3:450,000 ; during 1917 anid 1918 it was nearly 4,000,000. Even 
in December 1919 it was still 700,000.. Thus for five years a 
large part of the manhood of the country was in military service. 

Turning from the census of 1921 to that of 1931, we are now 
able to appreciate the incredible character of the changes. It is 
clear that in the ten years 1921-31 the number of lives suppressed 
by birth-control was at least as great as were killed or suppressed 
by the war, for the increase in the population in the last ten years 
was roundly the same as in the previous ten years. 

Even this survey, however, does not bring out the full extent 
of the suppression of life which occurred, and for two important 
reasons. The first of these is that there was a heavy fall in the 
death-rate in 1921-31 as compared with 1911-21. The second 
is that there was little migration in 1921-31 as compared with 
1gtr-21. If we take the record of births in England and Wales 
we get the following facts : 


BIRTHS IN ENGLAND AND WALES 


During Number of Births. 
IQII-21I ’ . : . 8,281,000 
1921-31 4 ‘ : . 6,930,000 


Fall : ‘ - 1,351,000 


Despite the war, 8,281,000 children were born in England and 
Wales in the ten years 1911-21. In the next ten years, in time of 
peace, the number fell to 6,930,000—a decline of 1,351,000 ! 

Moreover, the latter years of the last inter-censal. period 
exhibited the greatest decline. The census averages the ten 
years reported upon. Let us note, then, that in 1922 the birth- 
rate in England and Wales was over 20 ; that it was still over 18 
in 1925; that even in 1928 it was 16-7; and that last year it 
fell to 16-3. 

It comes to this, that British society in the last ten years has 
elected to inflict upon itself a loss of life much greater than was 
inflicted upon it by all the deadly scientific devices of the Germans 
in 1914-18. We may remind ourselves that when Augustus 
Cesar legislated against the celibates of Rome he declared them 
to be, in effect, slayers,of the Roman people. 
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The Registrar-General’s Report on the Census points out that 
England and Wales have now a lower birth-rate than any other 
country except Sweden, and adds that whereas a birth-rate of 
about 19°5 per rooo is necessary if a future decline in popula- 
tion is to be avoided, our actual birth-rate is now about 16 per 
cent. below this modest figure. He goes on to say that, ‘ though 
further slight increments in the total population may be expected 
during the next two decades owing to a rapidly expiring, but 
not quite exhausted momentum imparted by the higher birth- 
rates of the past, there. can be no doubt that, failing a considerable 
rise above the present birth-rate figure—of which there is no sign 
at present—a population maximum will then be reached and 
will be followed in its turn by a small but increasing decline.’ 

These remarks of the Registrar-General have been interpreted 
to mean that the British decline will be a slow one. What Mr. 
Vivian actually says is conditional. He does not and cannot 
measure the future course of either the birth-rate or of migration. 
All the forecasts of the past have failed—and we need not wonder 
that they have failed—to take account of the astonishing ‘ suc- 
cess’ of the birth-control movement. Among the great masses 
of the people, including both the middle and working classes, it 
is becoming rare to find a home containing more than one 
child. 

It is not realised that the nation is already in virtual decline. 
While births exceed deaths the nation is believed to be still pre- 
serving and increasing its posterity. That is very far from being 
true. What we have to inquire is this: are children being 
born in numbers sufficient to replace the existing population ? 
The answer to this all-important question is No. The fertility 
of British women at the present time is inadequate to replace 
the population. The aggregate population is still loaded with 
the survival of the older, larger families, but when these die 
they will, in too many cases, leave no heirs. For the same 
reason, the average age of the population is rising, and as the 
nation grows up, unreplenished by an adequate supply of new 
births, the death-rate will presently rise, because a larger propor- 
tion of the population will have attained those years in which 
death is rife. 

Let us be clear as to the conditions of replenishment of the 
population. These have been stated with admirable brevity by 
Mr. Robert R. Kuczynski in his study of population entitled 
The Balance of Births and Deaths. He says: 


If each woman has two children who become parents in their turn, the 
population will hold its own. If she has three such children, the popula- 
tion will increase by one-half within one generation. If she has less than 
two such children, the population will sooner or later decrease. 
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» And; applying this to the particular case of England, he 
says: 

Let us, for a moment, consider. England, which in 1927 had 655,000 
births and 485,000 deaths. It may seem at first sight that an excess of 
170,000 births is a proof of considerable vitality and it may even be 
assumed that by further improvement in public health the number of 
deaths might still be reduced. Yet, incredible as it may sound, those 
655,000 births of 1927 means that on the average each woman during her 
life-time gives birth to but two children, and that if the population is to 
hold its own not one of the children thus born must die before attaining 
parenthood. In case, then, that natality does not again increase, the 
population of England is bound to die out, no matter how low mortality 
may be reduced. 


On the fertility figures of 1927 England was already in virtual 
decline. Since 1927 the birth-rate has again fallen and is now 


barely more than 16 per 1000 of the population. There is every 
indication that it will fall still further ; there is every likelihood 
of a fall to 12 or even 10 per 1000; the former rate has already 
been achieved in some districts. 

In the course of a little while, that is, the number of children 
born in a year in England and Wales will probably fall to about 
450,000, while the deaths will greatly exceed that number. In 
these circumstances, a moderate rate of emigration would reduce 
the nation rapidly and seriously. 

We do not know when actual decrease will come, or at what 
rate it will proceed. All past calculations, and many have been 
published, have been falsified by the amazing acceleration in the 
fallin the birth-rate. Thus The Round Table of September 1928, 
in a thoughtful paper on the subject, quoted an estimate made as 
recently as 1924 ‘ on the hypotheses that the annual number of 
births is the same as in 1921-23, that the death-rates are as in 
1910-12 and that there is no migration.’ But the birth-rates in 
the years in question were 22:4, 20-4 and 19°7 per 1000 respec- 
tively, whereas in 1928 there had already occurred a fall to 16-7. 
As we have seen, the rate is now about 16. A rate of 19 to 20 
per tooo is needed merely to maintain the population without 
increase. 

Indeed, so many agencies combine to reduce British fertility 
that we may well wonder where, short of zero, the fall is to be 
stayed. It is already at zero fora great army of women. Between 
the ages of fifteen and fifty-five the number of females in England 
and Wales exceeds the number of males by 1,300,000. That 
excess, however, by no means represents the number of un- 
matried women. If we take the period of fertility, fifteen to 
forty-five, the number of unmarried women is exceedingly greater 
than the excess of females over males; it amounts roundly to 
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5,000,000. As to the married, there is a growing number of 
people who enter deliberately into what may be called nominal 
marriages, marriages which by agreement are to remain infertile. 
Families of more than two are rare, so rare that those consisting 
of three children and upwards are not nearly numerous enough 
to give us that average of over two children per woman which 
is necessary merely to maintain the population. A large pro- 
portion of the population has thus, either by election or through 
misfortune, determined, in effect, that the nation shall not 
continue. 

No doubt social, industrial and commercial developments 
play their part in the issue. The marriage-rate has fallen, 
although not nearly as much as the birth-rate, and it will naturally 
fall continuously as the proportion of young people in the population 
declines. Marriage associated with family life is likely to decline 
further through the rapidity of the changes in social habits and 
the great growth of the amusement industries. The number of 
licensed motor cars, motor cycles and dogs increases as rapidly as 
births decrease ; it is obvious that small incomes cannot support 
both a family and a motor car. The conception that a child isa 
luxury is as absurd as it is harmful, but it is nevertheless widely 
accepted. A child ought not to have money lavished upon it, 
and it were perhaps better for the nation, much as it needs 
children, to go without many of the spoiled specimens of our 
numerous one-child homes. The wise rich man_ keeps his 
children ‘ poor’; all children ought to be poor in the sense of 
being kept from luxury. 

Dean Inge thinks that ‘ we must acquiesce in and even wel- 
come a shrinking population, for we cannot resist the inevitable 
trend of social evolution.’ He then goes on, with delightful con- 
fusion of thought, to add, ‘ But this does not mean the break-up 
of the family. It will make marriage much more attractive to an 
intelligent woman, who wishes to have two or three children, but 
not to be a mere domestic drudge.’ But, if our women endowed 
us with three children apiece, the population would mot shrink. 
On the contrary, it would make a healthy increase which would 
at once keep the nation well replenished with new lives and 
provide a small surplus for emigration. Why acquiesce in 
the decline and fall of the British Empire when plain thought 
and plain speaking on the most important of all questions might 
yet save the situation? It is not that the nation needs large 
families, or even families averaging four or five. It is not that 
we need oppose family limitation, or demand drudgery of women. 
As we have seen, families of three, allowing for the spinsterhood 
of a certain proportion of women, would preserve our posterity: 

Turning to the economic side of the problem, it is for con- 
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sideration that the nation as a whole is growing old. The child 
population is falling so seriously that we shall soon have to pull 
down many of our schools. The new entrants into industry will 
decline. Few realise that in the last two years the fall in 
the number of children attending school in London was 48,943. 
The fall in 1919-1929 was as much as 138,529 ; we may note the 
acceleration of decline. At the other end of the scale, the aged 
are becoming an increasing burden. The persons among us over 
fifty-five years of age now number over 16 per cent. of the popu- 
lation, whereas eight years ago they formed only 11} per cent. 
It has been often repeated, so often that it has come to be 
universally believed, that the poor are still multiplying rapidly 
and that it is the educated classes who are responsible for the 
fall in the birth-rate. Upon this absurd misunderstanding many 
arguments have been founded. The most elementary knowledge 
of arithmetic should make it obvious that the heavy fall in the 
national birth-rate cannot be a result of the limitation of families 
by a limited class. The fact is that all classes are restricting 
their families, and that the poor are beginning to limit them more 
narrowly than the well-to-do. It is common now to find a 
labourer with only one child. To illustrate this point on a large 
scale, let me quote the case of the Borough of East Ham, London, 
East. 


As recently as 1914 East Ham, a district in which the income 
tax paying classes are conspicuous by their absence, had 42,959 
children under the age of fourteen years. The last report of 
the East Ham Education Committee shows that the borough 
has now only 30,511 children under fifteen years of age, and 
that the number of children of compulsory school age is only 
21,227. The borough hasas nearly as possible one child per house. 
One may indulge a faint hope that the publication of such facts 
may call a halt to the oft-repeated statement that the ‘ masses’ 
are still breeding too freely and that the ‘ classes’ are ceasing to 
breed because of the iniquity of the income tax. The truth, as 
is so often the case, is the very reverse of a well-worn fallacy. I 
think there is no doubt that we shall very soon arrive at a condi- 
tion in which the working classes will become the chief exponents 
of birth-control; indeed, they are the subjects of a special 
intensive propaganda. 

There are those among us who quite honestly and sincerely 
admire and rejoice in this process of national self-destruction. 
They believe, and are, I suppose, entitled to believe, that there 
are already too many people in Britain, that unemployment is 
largely a question of not enough work to go round among so 
many, and that the sooner we reduce ourselves to 30,000,000 or 
even 25,000,000 the better for everybody. Give us quality, they 
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say, and a small nation with plenty of work to do, rather than a 
big nation worried by social problems which are the direct result 
of too many children being born. 

I do not myself share the view that British unemployment 
is a problem of over-population. I believe that every child is 
born with a pair of hands and, save in exceptional cases due to 
race poisons, with the natural gifts of its race. I believe that 
when we consider the splendid British home resources (which 
include the finest coal in the world close to good ports), the special 
and magnificent resources of the British Empire, and the general 
resources of the world at large, it is something ‘worse than 
ridiculous for the British race, having painted so much red on 
the maps, to refuse to people the areas in which it has hoisted 
its % 

me further and say that history knows no record of a race 
increasing in prosperity while it declines in numbers, and that, 
if and when Britain succeeds in reducing her population to 
35,000,000, she may easily contain a larger proportion of unem- 
ployed persons than exist at this moment, while, of course, the 
35,000,000 will have upon their shoulders a much larger burden 
of aged lives than we now possess. 

It is true that Britain is not the only country in the world 
which is set upon decline. Germany, Scandinavia, France~all 
now exhibit a fertility which is insufficient to maintain their 
peoples. France, the France of real Frenchmen, has diminished 
since the Franco-German War, and her population has been 
barely maintained in numbers by the importation of millions 
of aliens. In Africa, France trains a black army for those future 
wars in which, even more than in 1914, there will not be enough 
Frenchmen to march against the enemy. It is a curious thought 
that it was through French birth-control that millions of English 
boys had to go to France in 1914-1918. 

The British case is much worse than that of France, however, 
because our fertility is even less and our responsibilities much 
greater. There is the British Empire, almost entirely unpeopled 
by whites. In all the Dominions, Colonies, and Protectorates 
there are at the present time only about 21,000,000 white people, 
or, say, about 4,000,000 families, and of these about one-fourth 
are not of British stock. Canada has a population smaller than 
that of Argentina, the great continent of Australia has fewer 
people than Greater London, and New Zealand 50 per cent. more 
people than the city of Glasgow. In all these places, as at home, 
the birth-rates are falling, and enormous areas, the use of which 
the world badly needs, are withheld from due development. If 
with Dean Inge we accept as ‘ inevitable ’ a shrinking population. 
the British Empire must fail for want of material, and all the 
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Imperial programmes of the politicians are conceived 
invain. I know of no more serious political consideration in the 
world than that France and Britain, both declining in population, 

24,000,000 out of the 56,000,000 square miles forming the 
world’s entire land area. 

If this article is true, and I have given the evidence, the widely 
accepted view that Britain is necessarily declining in prosperity 
should be completely abandoned. The danger before the nation 
isnot that it lacks the means to support the existing or a larger 
population, but that failure may come through lack of new births 
and the mentality which is depriving Britain of its vital inherit- 
ance. Great Britain is: an island so favoured by nature for 
modern industrial operations that its people have no cause to 
fear the future, which unfortunately is not the same thing as 
saying that they are not; possessed by fear. Britain, indeed, is 
fearing her fate too much. There is no other area in the world, 
not even in the United. States, so favoured by nature for work 
asthe island of Britain. Why, then, should the British. people 
imagine that the markets, of the world, which are not yet more 
_ than fractionally developed, will not afford them in the future 
larger opportunities than in the past ? The current preaching 
of a gospel of despair is an astonishing, phenomenon, and if it is 


not effectively countered it will be proved in fact that nothing 
fails like failure. And if, possessing unparalleled resources, 
Britain reduces her population while clinging to the magnificent 
territories she refuses to people, she will raise world questions of a 


very serious character. 
Leo Caiozza Money. 
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GENERAL PERSHING AND THE AMERICAN 
EXPEDITIONARY FORCE 


GENERAL PERSHING, in his account of his stewardship during the 
Great War,? says that he has written for the American people 
‘ without consciously magnifying or minimising the effort of any 
army of any people.’ His main object has been to explain to his 
fellow-citizens how greatly the cost of the war to them in effort 
and in money was increased by the lack of adequate preliminary 
preparation. By far the greater part of his book is therefore 
taken up with the difficulties he encountered in his effort to create 
an American army. These difficulties he ascribes in the first 
place to the rigid view of the requirements of neutrality held by 
President Wilson’s Administration right up to the declaration of 
war by the United States, to lack of appreciation in Washington 
of his requirements, to the fact that to the very end he had to 
rely on his allies to supply him with guns, aircraft and tanks, 
and lastly to the constant interference with his plans by the 
French and ourselves, due to eagerness to get American troops 
into the line alongside, or intermingled with, our armies. We 
are not in a position to adjudicate upon General Pershing’s 
criticisms of American policy and of American administration, 
though much that he has to say on these matters is of interest 
and value to us, but some of his comments upon our aims and 
methods invite reply. 

It is often said that the reluctance of the United States to 
participate in the affairs of Europe in other than business fields 
is due, not merely to respect for the advice of George Washington, 
but also to a conviction amongst Americans that they do not 
understand European methods, and to a fear that their honest 
negotiators will be hoodwinked and bamboozled by more cun- 
ning and astute European politicians. One still frequently hears 
in the United States that such was the result of the Washington 
Naval Conference. Much that General Pershing has written 
leaves the impression that he came to Europe subconsciously 
influenced by these suspicions, and that in approaching us he 


1 My Experiences in the World War: John J. Pershing. (Hodder & 
Stoughton, 31s. 6d.) 
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was normally on the defensive. Some of his comments seem 
singularly naive and lacking in understanding in a book published 
thirteen years after the war. 

General Pershing landed in England on June 8, 1917, and, 
after he had been received by the King, he was taken to see 
one of our training centres. He comments on the fact that we 
were sending recruits out to the front after only nine weeks’ 
training, and that training was confined to trench warfare. 
‘Much to my surprise they gave little thought to the possibilities 
of open warfare in the near future, if at all.’ This first impression 
of our training methods seems to have lingered, for he again and 
again throughout the book refers to them. He ascribes our losses 
in March 1918 largely to the fact that our men were not trained 
for open warfare, and refers repeatedly to the superiority of the 
American methods. It does not seem to have occurred to 
General Pershing that in the summer of 1917 we had to limit 
training at home to a bare minimum in order to fill the gaps 
in our ranks, and that he was able to give as much time as he 
wanted for training because we and the French were holding 
the line for him. 


In point of fact, Haig’s constant endeavour was to have a | 


reasonable number of divisions out of the line for training, and 
there was a continual conflict between the very natural demand 
of the French that we should take over more line and Haig’s 
equally natural insistence on the vital importance of more 
opportunities for training. In the event, our methods produced 
results which dwarf those of the American Expeditionary Force. 
From August 8, 1918, when we began the Battle of Amiens, up 
to November 11, our operations took on increasingly the character 
of open warfare. In that period we drove the Germans back 
some 80 miles, capturing 200,000 prisoners and 2080, guns. 
The American experience of open warfare was limited to ten 
days in November 1918 ; the depth of their final advance from 
Avocourt, begun on September 26, to Sedan was 35 miles, and 
until November 1 they were engaged in bitter trench warfare. 
Their captures amounted to 26,000 prisoners and 874 guns. 
Yet General Pershing thinks that we and the French failed to set 
that example of aggressiveness which he was trying to inculcate, 
and says that, ‘ after considerable experience, it was the inevitable 
conclusion that, except for the details of trench warfare, train- 
ing under French or British was of little value.’ The inevitable 
conclusion would seem to be rather, that while it is hard to learn 
from the experience of others, it is supremely hard when the others 
belong to another nation. 

General Pershing reached Europe at the time of the greatest 
crisis on the Allied side during the war. The mutinies which 
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followed on the failure of Nivelle’s campaign had rendered the 
French army incapable for the time of offensive action, while 
it was at least doubtful whether it could withstand a ‘serious 
German attack. The Russian revolution, begun three months 
earlier, if it did not yet make certain the complete collapse of 
the Eastern Front, had already caused the Allied commanders 
to discount help from that quarter. Above all, the ravages of 
the ‘U’ boat warfare were making it at least possible that we 
might be forced by the danger of starvation to make peace, 
We know now from the last volume of our Official Naval History, 
just published, that on April 27 Jellicoe had told the Government : 
‘ The real fact of the matter is this. We are carrying on the wat 
at the present time as if we had an absolute command of the sea, 
whereas we have not such command or anything approaching it.’ 
He proposed that in order to shorten our sea communications we 
should withdraw from Salonika ; that we should only bring troops 
from the Dominions in ships which also carried essential supplies, 
should cease importing coloured labour, and should ruthlessly 
and immediately stop the importation of everything that was not 
essential. 

From April to June the shipping losses had gone on’ mount- 
ing. In the latter month they reached 700,000 tons, and between 
the inception of unlimited ‘U’ boat warfare and the end of June 
they had mounted to 2,000,000 tons. There can be no doubt 
that the entry of the United States into the war helped materially 
to tide over this grave crisis, and that General Pershing’s arrival 
in Europe as the forerunner of the American army had a most 
encouraging effect at a time when encouragement was badly 
needed. The French, for obvious reasons, kept the extent and 
effect of the mutinies very secret, but we told General Pershing 
in confidence of the serious state of affairs at sea, and Admiral 
Sims, who was already at work in London, confirmed all that we 
said. But he appears to have thought that we were exaggerating: 
“It seemed to me, however, that they allowed their pessimism to 
carry them too far.’ When he came to London a second time in 
April 1918 we made a mistake in putting him up at the Savoy 
Hotel and in doing him’as well as possible, for his comment is: 
‘Little evidence of food shortage at the Savoy where we are 
stopping.’ We should probably have done better for ourselves if 
we had provided him with ration cards and taken him round to 
see the food queues. He never seems to have believed that we 
were honest about the state of our shipping. 

Owing to all the difficulties and delays which he describes 
it was not until October 1917, seven months after the United 
States entered the war, that the first American division went 
into the line with French assistance on a quiet section of the 
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front in Lorraine. At the end of the year there were’ four 
American divisions in France, and on January 9, 1918, General 
Pershing told Sir William Robertson that ‘ro one in the world 
could even guess’ when’ more American divisions would reach 
France. Now by November 1917 the Russian collapse was 
complete and the steady procession of German divisioris from the 
Bastern to the Western Front was in full swing. Our own man- 
power and that of the French was approaching exhaustion. 
The French had already decided to reduce the number of their 
divisions in the field in order to maintain the strength of the 
remainder. We had come to the conclusion that we should be 
forced to disband one battalion in each British brigade for the same 
reason, and this in fact we did in January, Naturally both we 
and the French were anxious to have the greatest possible help 
from the American army by the spring. 
If in the winter of 1917-18 the situation of the Allies on land 
to be critical, that at sea had fortunately taken a 
ced turn for the better. Sir Henry Newbolt, the official 
naval historian, says truly that during the summer of 1917 ‘ the 
‘threat to our overseas supplies continued to overshadow every 
other problem of the war.’ But by November the introduction 
of the convoy system, the reinforcement of destroyers supplied 
by the United States, and the improvements in our methods of 
sibmarine detection and of mine sweeping had wrought a remark- 
able change. The shipping losses, which in June had amounted 
t0'700,000 tons, in November had fallen to 232,000 tons. In the 
first half of 1917, eighty-nine British merchant vessels had been 
sink or seriously damaged by mines; in the second half of that 
year the number had dropped to forty-eight. By November we 
were, with American naval help, definitely on the way to get 
control of the German ‘U’ boat menace and to sweep up the 
German minefields. Now in that month we and the French had 
each to send five divisions to Italy in consequence of the disaster 
to the Italians at Caporetto, and this, added to the shortage of 
man-power to which I have already referred, made the question 
of American help more urgent. I was the Director of Military 
Operations at the War Office, and, as the problems of sending 
teinforcements to any of our numerous theatres of war and of 
transporting troops from one theatre to another depended 
primarily on the shipping available, I naturally kept in. touch 
with the Shipping Controller. Towards the end of November 
I learned from him that for the first time in 1917 there was then 
likely to be a surplus of shipping aver essential requirements, 
which could be made available for the movement of troops. 
It then occurred to me that, as more American divisions were 
not ready and were not likely to be ready in time to meet the 
VoL, CK—No, 654 Q 
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anticipated German attack in the spring, it might be possible 
to get American battalions over to take the places of the battalions 
to be disbanded in our brigades if we offered the United States 
the necessary shipping, and I put the proposals in the form of 
a memorandum for my chief, Sir William Robertson, and he put 
them to General Pershing., At this interview Pershing tells us 
Sir William Robertson began by saying that unless the Americans 
could furnish man-power to build up British divisions ‘ there was 
the possibility of the British reaching such an exhausted condition 
by the severe fighting in prospect that the Allies would have a 
very heavy task in winning the war.’ 

That, I am confident, is the only thought that was in our 
minds. There was a crisis ahead for which we wished to provide, 
and we proposed the temporary incorporation of American 
battalions in our brigades as the best available expedient in the 
circumstances. 

The Americans were taking an unconscionably long time to 
send over troops, and, while we did not know all the reasons for 
delay of which General Pershing has now informed us, we were 
well aware that reinforcements were urgently needed before the 
spring. It never occurred to us to consider that the creation 
of an American army was of greater importance than meeting 
an imminent German attack, nor that we should be charged 
with delaying deliberately the creation of that army for our 
own ends. We wanted to win the war. Yet this is how General 
Pershing continues his account of his interview with Sir William 
Robertson : 


The arguments General Robertson advanced clearly indicated that 
the British were playing for advantage to themselves in offering to trans- 
port our troops. In other words, they had the shipping to transport 
American battalions on condition that they would serve in the British 
armies. Their purpose was to build up their own units instead of aiding 
the cause in general by augmenting the number of complete combat 
divisions on the Western Front. 

The question that naturally arose in my mind was that if tonnage was 
available for this purpose, why had it not been offered to us some time 
before, or, indeed, why not at that very moment. If the broad view had 
prevailed that our forces would add just as much to the strength of the 
Allies, they could have provided the additional shipping quite as well 
before as after the crisis of March. We could then have brought several 
more divisions to France and had them prepared to go into the line much 
earlier than was otherwise possible. And it is conceivable that they might 
have been able to prevent the disasters that came to the British in March 
and to the French in May. But of course the British were not thinking 
in terms of the American army at all. 


It is perhaps natural that General Pershing, in his eagerness 
to hasten the creation of an American army in the field, should 
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have thought at the time that we were exaggerating, in our own 
interest, the danger of a German attack in the spring, or that 
he should have forgotten how critical had been the shipping 
situation. But it is amazing that he should have published 
this passage in this year of grace, when the full facts are avail- 
able. In the event, after much further discussion, I signed on 
behalf of Sir William Robertson, an agreement with him on 
January 30, 1918, at Versailles, that British shipping should be 
used to bring over entire American divisions, and that the 
infantry of those divisions should be trained with our army. 
Before this agreement had taken effect the great German attack 
of the spring had begun, and within a few weeks we were fighting, 
as Haig said, ‘ with our backs to the wall.’ That effort cost us 
considerably heavier casualties than were suffered by the American 
army throughout the war, and of it the American troops in France 
were spectators. Had General Pershing accepted our proposal 
early in December there might well have been in France before 
the German attack such a reinforcement as would have brought 
that attack to a standstill at an early stage. This would almost 
- certainly have ante-dated the German collapse and saved many 
lives and much treasure. It would seem that General Pershing 
became so obsessed by the difficulties and delays which he 
encountered in the creation of an American army, difficulties and 
delays which were certainly not caused by his Allies, that he 
allowed the problem of creating that army to obscure in his mind 
the facts and requirements of the military situation. 

On July 10, 1918, Pershing went to see Foch to urge upon the 
generalissimo once more the vital importance of expediting the 
creation of an American army : 

IT went on to say that with American units scattered all along the 
Western Front, assigned to no particular zone for future operations, we 
were postponing the day when an American army would be able to render 
its greatest help to the Allied cause. I stressed the point that we were 
thus dissipating our resources for lack of a plan and were not in a position 
to utilise the full capacity of our facilities. Instead of thinking of the future, 
even the immediate future, we were merely temporising. In short, if we 
were to do our part to the best advantage, we should at once havea definite 
place at the front which could be served by our own lines of communication. 


We learn from the recently published memoirs of Marshal Foch 
that at this interview Pershing requested Foch to withdraw 
artillery from the French army to complete the American divisions. 
Foch’s reply to that request, given in his memoirs but not by 


General Pershing, is clear and conclusive : 


On July 1o [1918] he [Pershing] came to see me with a request to 
expedite’ as much as possible the formation into army corps of American 
divisions in the French zone; he also asked me to furnish artillery for 

Q2 
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those divisions which had none, drawing it, if need be; from French units, 
I was emphatic on this occasion in once more assuring General Pershing 
that no one desired more fervently than myself the constitution of American 
corps and armies, and sectors in which American troops would fight an 
American battle, and that my best efforts were being directed to this end, 
I was, indeed, firmly convinced that the soldiers of any country only give 
of their best when fighting under their own leaders and under their own 
colours, National esteem is then engaged. General Pershing’s experi- 
ence and character, moreover, were a guarantee that, whenever he might 
engage American troops, he would only halt after success had been achieved, 
Unfortunately the lack of guns still prevented the furnishing of artillery 
to all the American divisions or army corps which it might have been 
possible to form. However, the object of the Entente was to obtain an 
indispensable superiority in numbers, and it would scarcely have accorded 
with its interests to deprive French units of their artillery for the benefit 
of American divisions. On the contrary, the American divisions which 
had no artillery would be very advantageously used to relieve French 
divisions in quiet sectors, and so make the latter available for battle, 


General Pershing found other reasons for withdrawing 
American troops from the British and French armies as q 
as possible, and these have naturally given considerable offence. 
On July 28, 1918, he wrote to Mr. Secretary Baker : 


I have had to insist very strongly, in face of determined opposition, 
to get our troops out of leading strings. You know the French and British 
have always advanced the idea that we should not form divisions until 
our men had three or four months with them. We have found, however, 
that only a short time was necessary to learn all they know, as it is confined 
to trench warfare almost entirely, and I have insisted on open wariare 
training. To get this training, it has been necessary to unite our men 
under our own coramanders, which is now being done rapidly. 

The additional fact that training with these worn-out French and British 
troops, if continued, is detrimental, is another reason for haste in forming 
our own units and conducting our own training. The morale of the Allies 
is low, and association with them has had a bad effect upon our men. 
To counteract the talk our men have heard, we have had to say to our 
troops, through their officers, that we had come over to brace up the Allies 
and help them to win and that they must pay no attention to loose remarks 
along that line by their Allied comrades. 

The fact is that our officers and men are far and away superior to the 

tired Europeans. 
This, by no means the only reflection on Allied morale, was 
written ten days after Foch’s counter-attack on the Marne, 
which started the Allied advance to victory, had begun, and 
from July 18 ‘ the tired Europeans ” drove the Germans back for 
the best part of two months before the American army, constituted 
as such, took a hand. ‘The fact is that the Americans came to 
France with the enthusiasm and valour of ignorance, just as did 
our own new army divisions, and they mistook the cynicism bom 
of experience for depression. 
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Eventually in September 1918 the American army under 


General Pershing’s command took the field; on the x2th of that 


month it began an attack which in four days obliterated the 
St. Mihiel salient. This was a complete and brilliant success, but 
was, after all, a minor incident in Foch’s whole plan. General 
Pershing exaggerates somewhat when he says: 


The St. Mihiel victory probably did more than any single operation 
of the war to encourage the tired Allies. After the years of doubt and 
despair, of suffering and loss, it brought them assurance of the final defeat 
of an enemy whose armies had seemed well nigh invincible. 


Three weeks before the Battle of St. Mihiel was begun Haig had 
sounded his trumpet call to his armies, telling them that a great 
change had come over the situation and urging them to press 
forward with the utmost energy. Before a shot was fired at 
St. Mihiel we had driven the Germans right across the battle- 
fields of the Somme, had captured Peronne and Bapaume, and 
were too much occupied with our own achievements to give 
more than a passing cheer to the Americans of St. Mihiel. 

A fortnight after St. Mihiel, on September 26, the American 


army began its part in Foch’s general advance on the Meuse- 


Argonne front, and there what Clemenceau called ‘ Pershing’s 
invincible obstinacy’ got him into. difficulties. Pershing’s 
original proposal was that the American army should follow up 
the St. Mihiel attack by a general advance eastwards through 
Lorraine, but towards the end of August Foch had become 
convinced that Haig was right and that the time had come to 
go all out for victory in 1918—‘ Tout le monde 8 la battaille’ ; 
and the battle was to take the form of a general advance towards 
the Maubeuge-Charleroi-Sedan railway, the backbone of the 
German internal communications on the Western Front. To this 
end Foch wanted American help in the attack northwards through 
the Argonne towards Charleroi and Sedan. But, as he doubted 
that it would be possible for a complete American army to be 
transferred in time from St. Mihiel to the Argonne front, he 
proposed that American corps and divisions should be attached 
to French armies. Pershing saw in this yet another attempt 
to disrupt the American army, and a somewhat acrimonious 
discussion, of which he gives a full account, followed. Foch gave 
way, and the Meuse-Argonne front was allotted to the Americans 
under Pershing’s direct command. The transfer of the troops 
from St. Mihiel to the new front was admirably carried out, but 
the time left to prepare attack on formidable defences was short, 
and Pershing saw in every offer of help another attempt at 
interference. 

In our attacks in 1915 both we and the French had learned 
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the difficulties of organising the communications in rear of a 
modern battle, and we had paid a heavy price for the mistakes 
we then made. General Pershing’s account of the Meuse-Argonne 
battle is somewhat meagre, and he omits to say that he was 
quickly involved in the same difficulties, which he might have 
avoided if he had been a little more ready to accept advice. Of 
the situation on September 29, four days after the attack had 
begun, Foch writes : 


The American army, squeezed into the narrow corridor between the 
Meuse and the Argonne, opposed by a resistance which was all the stronger 
because favoured by difficult, broken country, and hampered in its advance 
by flanking fire both from the Argonne and from the east bank of the 
Meuse, continued to mark time. It tried to overcome its difficulties by 


increasing its forces in the front line; but this only intensified these diffi. _ 


culties, and resulted in a complete blocking of the communications. 


Many of the American troops at the front were half-starved, 
at a time when the roads were congested with supplies. 
On this September 29 Clemenceau visited the American army, 
and, as was his practice, he went up to the front. He was not at all 
favourably impressed with what he saw, and apparently expressed 
his opinion to Foch. At any rate, on October 3 Foch sent 
Weygand to Pershing to propose that the congestion on the 
American front should be relieved by transferring American divi- 
sions to the French armies on their right and left. Pershing saw 
Clemenceau’s hand in this, though in fact it was a very natural 
military solution of a difficulty, and believed it to be a political 
manceuvre to prevent the American army from playing its full 
part as such, with a view to weakening the American influence 
at the Peace Conference. He therefore would have nothing to 
say to Weygand’s very reasonable proposal. The deadlock on the 
Argonne continued, while our men and the French were progressing 
triumphantly, and eventually on October 21 Clemenceau wrote a 
strongly worded letter to Foch in which he said : 


I would be a criminal if I allowed the French army to wear itself out 
indefinitely in battle, without doing everything in my power to assure that 
an Allied army which has hurried to its aid was rendered incapable of 
fulfilling the military véle for which it is destined. 

The French army and the British army, without a moment’s respite, 
have been daily fighting, for the last three months, battles which ate 
using them up at a time when it is impossible to reinforce them immediately 
with fresh effectives. These two armies are pressing back the enemy with 
an ardour that excites world-wide admiration, but our worthy American 
Allies, who thirst to get into action and who are unanimously acknowledged 
to be great soldiers, have been marking time ever since their forward jump 
on the first day, and, in spite of heavy losses, they have failed to conquer 
the ground assigned to them as their objective. Nobody can maintain 
that these fine troops are unusable ; they are only unused. 
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He urged Foch to appeal to President Wilson to remove Pershing, 
if the American commander-in-chief did not ‘ resign himself to 
obedience, if he did not accept the advice of capable generals, 
whose presence at his side he has until now permitted, only that 
he might reject their counsels!’ Foch, scenting the end, and 
finding that the American army was learning by bitter experience 
how to overcome its difficulties, wisely took no further notice of 
Clemenceau’s criticisms, and in the event the American army at 
the beginning of November broke through the Kriemhilde line 
and reached Sedan before the Armistice became operative. 

To that Armistice Pershing was opposed. He wrote to the 
Supreme War Council on October 30: 


I believe the complete victory can only be obtained by continuing the 
war until we force unconditional surrender from Germany, but if the 
Allied Governments decide to grant an armistice the terms should be so 
tigid that under no circumstances could Germany take up arms. 


It would appear that General Pershing still believes that our 
terms were not rigid enough, for he writes : 


If unconditional surrender had been demanded, the Germans would 
without doubt have been compelled to yield and their troops would have 
retired to Germany without arms, virtually as parolled prisoners of war. 
The surrender of the German armies would have been an advantage to 
the Allies in the enforcement of the peace terms and would have been a 
greater deterrent against possible future German aggression, 


A conclusion which appears, somewhat oddly, in the same year 
as President Hoover’s proposals to prevent the financial collapse 
of the German Reich. 


F. MAvRICE. 
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LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURE 


Earty last year to the many societies and kindred bodies which 
lead us up to the recognition and appreciation of beauty there 
was added yet another, an Institute of Landscape Architects ; 
and as at the inaugural meeting one listened to the speeches 
made, one wondered, first, why such a society had not come into 
existence long ago, and, secondly, so modest were the claims of 
the speakers, whether these quite realised the delights of the 
subject they were discussing and its glorious possibilities. For 
when we talk of landscape architecture, we are, let us hope, not 
thinking only of buildings in a landscape, but the creation of 
landscapes, and we should be out to ally, to the skill of cultured 
designers, to the imaginings not only of architects and painters 
and foresters and gardeners, men trained on special lines, but of 
every lover of the beautiful, all the possibilities of Nature, from 
the heavens above to what may be on the earth below. For it 
should mean not simply what you can place in a landscape, but 
how a landscape can be discovered, evolved, perhaps conjured 
up almost out of nothing. For the designer there is such excite- 
ment in anticipation and creation, for others such joy in the 
unexpected. 

Nature has done, and can do, so much for us. Why should 
anything be ugly? Assuredly wherever there are mountains, 
wherever there is water, generally wherever you can grow trees 
or shrubs or flowers, it is only a question whether you do not 
spoil her work. Probably when the Romans built their theatre 
which still stands at Taormina, the view from it of that great 
sweep of ground leading away to Etna was finer than it is now. 
We can see for ourselves in Canaletto’s picture that when he 
painted from Whitehall that curve of the Thames, he looked ona 
more pleasant prospect than any Charing Cross Bridge scheme is 
ever likely to produce to-day. One wonders what the poet who 
wrote the song ‘ Farewell, Manchester—lovely town, farewell,’ 
would say if he now revisited Lancashire. 

What, then, should this new body do for us—and how should 
it set to work? For it must both teach and preach, encouraging 
and suggesting and condemning ; it must be critical as well as 
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helpful. Nothing should be outside its scope, the new Delhi or a 
mining village, the prospect from a palace or a hovel. Its object 
must be to educate us all in beauty, and it should attain its 
object by stimulating our imaginations. For, above all, its 
yotaries must be dreamers of dreams. 

Pause and think. Do many of us realise that the most 
wonderful sight upon which we can ever set our eyes is one of the 
commonest, that somewhere round our wide world it is always 
with us, but still that it is something in which we poor human 
beings have no say whatever, a gift of the gods which to us is 
intangible and indestructible? Is there anything comparable in 
beauty to the riot of colour of a sunset ? Can any work of our 
hands for one instant compare with it? And still, because we 
are so accustomed to it, because—though admittedly with infinite 
variety—it is a commonplace in our lives, do we value it as we 
ought? I have often wondered how many architects when 
building houses, or their clients either, have considered the 
advisability of a sunset outlook, that some room, and if so what 
toom, should have that privilege. Think. Another day has 
slipped away, never to be recalled. Everything is older. It isa 
solemn thought. We are assisting at a funeral; there may be 
sadness, black misery in it, there may be an amazing glory. 
Assuredly nothing in landscape architecture should be considered 


before it. 
Next let us take the folds on the earth’s surface, mountains, 


near or far, hills and valleys, almost anything which gives variety 
in levels, the more abrupt the changes the greater the advantage. 
So easily in this way do we get the play of light and shade, 
sometimes over great distances; the sun picking out the high- 
lights, the shadows of the clouds sweeping across, colour here, 
darkness there. And when, anywhere, afar or near, you can find 
tock with its jagged profiles and clefts, it is worth a king’s ransom. 
How few realise what can be made of even a quarry-face, raw 
though it may look at first. For it can be fashioned into a 
precipice. 

And then water—the sea, with its changes between calm and 
storm, the sweep and swirl of a great river, the ripple of a lowland 
stream and the flashing lights and music of a tumbling Highland 
burn, the mirror-surface of a lake, bringing down the sky, even 
of a mere pond if happily set about with anything worthy of 
reflection. Never forget that value of reflected light and shade 
and colour, but also remember always that water, to appear 
natural, should be looked down on. What is the advantage if it 
is set up as in the basins round Queen Victoria’s monument in 
front of Buckingham Palace? For there no one can see it unless 
they go to look for it. Think, in contrast, of the pleasant 
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simplicity of the round pond in Bushy Park, and how naturally 
that lies before us. 

Now there are things which we all appreciate when our 
attention is called to them, some of us perhaps more, some less; 
but to how many comes the desire to create them? And often 
it may be such a joy to try. And isnot this what we should 
mean when we talk of landscape architecture ? 

It is not so easy in the old towns and cities, where the people 
have crowded together. In some streets there may be vistas if 
we dare imperil our lives by standing still to look at them. But 
even at the crossings of the river, how few landscapes can be 
evolved in London! And could anything be more supremely 
ridiculous than that the Mall, our one great processional road, 
should lead westwards to the fagade of the King’s palace, and 
eastwards to the blatant advertisement of an enterprising news- 
paper—this catastrophe being possible only because the Admiralty 
Arch has not been built high enough? Paris and Vienna afford 
us specimens of a magnificent formality, and Washington has 
already risen, Delhi is rising, and Canberra may some day rise 
worthily ; but in how few of the greater cities of the world are 
there landscape possibilities: Rome, with her hills and ruins, 
and St. Peter’s; Edinburgh ; Stockholm, with her environment 
of wooded hills and inlets of the sea. In the smaller cities and 
towns it may be easier, for often they have a more varied ris¢ 
and fall of ground, but always we have to deal with conflicting 
interests and the sacred rights of private property. 

But in the open country, how different it is; and—may I 
say—what amusement and excitement it can bring. How one 
can transform dullness, often so easily, and—no small point—so 
inexpensively ! 

For rich and poor alike these things are our necessities. 
Always we wish for sunshine, sometimes for shadow as well— 
and, in cases, for shelter. You will, of course, have considered 
amenities and communications, according to your requirements, 
your duties, and your pleasures, tastes, and means. There is 
much in the advantage of a first impression, and when approach- 
ing, be it a city, a town or a village, a castle or a cottage, much 
hangs on the aspect on arrival. That is why we should have 
wide parkways leading into all our great centres of population, 
and why our railway stations everywhere should be worthy, why 
our entrance-lodges, our garden-gates, our doorsteps should invite. 
And, as we stand at these last, let the outlook also be pleasant. 
What a difference small details sometimes make! How much 
depends on the interpretation and pleasant realisation of the 
word ‘ Welcome’ ! 

Then with regard to buildings. We have to consider both 
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and aspects. Some are allied—they are out both to see 
and to be seen. Windsor Castle dominates the whole valley of 
the Thames, as the Galata Tower commands the Bosphorus, and 
the Palace of Buda the Danube. And it is the same with castles, 
such as Edinburgh and many another. They rule and challenge 
even to-day. But the great pile of Bamburgh, the capital of a 
long dead Northumbria, a relic of almost forgotten. history, 
savagely solitary, stares out across the North Sea towards the 
distant shores from which our islands were long ago invaded.» It 
sees nothing but memories and ocean and storm and ships. 
Then, as a complete contrast, cross to Ireland. As,in days long 
gone by, one sat in that delightful window of curved glass in the 
house of Killarney, now, alas, burnt down, one looked out on 
almost everything which made for beauty. Where could there be 
an environment more delightful, and still so natural? Gardens, 
lawn, park and meadow, trees and lakes and mountains ; in the 
forefront, just where one would have desired to place it, the old 
keep of Ross Castle; to the left, nestling in its woods, Muckross 
Abbey. Here was Nature, soft and entrancing, unadorned 
because requiring no adornment, but still at its very best. Given 
the variety, the rise and fall of ground, as where Drumlanrig 
stands up commanding’a wide valley, and Longleat and Knole 
and Hurstmonceaux, and many another great house built in more 
peaceful times, sit down where there is water and shelter—so 
many of them on abbey lands—we learn in our own countryside 
how our dwellings can be worthily placed, in endless variations of 
method. Assuredly the teaching is this. Where you can have 
height and long distant prospects, always try for them. They 
aré worth a king’s ransom. But if this is impossible—well, think 
of other advantages. If you cannot get distance, see what ‘you 
can do near at hand. At any rate, you have the sky above you, 
and other compensations. And always look years ahead, and 
consider the seasons, how the sun strikes and how the shadows 
will fall. More especially before you plant trees. 

Sometimes in landscape architecture it is a question, not of 
construction, but of reconstruction. The old advantage may 
have gone somehow. Too often in these days the want of money 
for upkeep brings desolation in its train, but also we see places 
where wasteful and tasteless expenditure, or perhaps sheer 
carelessness, may have destroyed much. Often the trouble is 
that overgrowth has blotted out prospects and thereby altered 
character, an excess of planting, a timorousness in thinning 
and cutting. 

And then what joy to get to work with saw and axe, and 
release a beauty which has been concealed. For an instance, 
take this. Imagine an ancient dwelling-place in undulating 
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country; the house to-day is Georgian, but it has memories 
centuries old. The church in the garden, girt about. with 
innumerable walls, goes back to 1400, and near it is a keep-tower 
which must have seen the Wars of the Roses. The house was, 
and is still called, a castle, and rightly, for its stance commands 
the junction of two valleys through which run roads and also 
streams. And still when I knew it first its old character had 
gone—utterly. It was delightful when you arrived at it, butvit 
had no aspect, no prospect. It was imprisoned. Rare shrubs 
and specimen trees surrounded it and shut it in. By climbing 
to the roof one saw up one valley to the distant hills, and other 
views as well, but from the windows—nothing. One glorious 
tree was the arch-enemy, for it was the keynote of a wide 
encircling screen. 

And then—at long last—permission was obtained, and that 
great tree came down, to be followed, as the possibilities were at last 
realised, by some fifty others. It was a transformation—ruthless, 
yet unashamed ; and, when accomplished, there opened out the blue 
distance, the glittering streams meandering through the meadows 
in the valleys, the foliage on the further slopes, and all the varying 
play of sunlight and shadow. It was born again—a castle. It 
looked out and down upon the world. Once more it dominated. 

It should be almost unnecessary to elaborate a few other 
possibilities. Naturally the towers and spires of churches, and 
bridges, fall pleasantly into any landscape, and we all know the 
advantage of bringing in, at however great a distance, prospects 
of historic buildings. Imagine a viewpoint from which you could 
see both Salisbury Cathedral and Stonehenge! And think also 
of the interest of an outlook over Runnymede, or Flodden Edge, 
or Naseby field, or Culloden, over places fateful not only to our 
forefathers, but to ourselves. 

And, of course, never forget the blossoms of the spring and 
the tints of autumn. Im all countries there is charm in the 
promise of the coming year, but as one mounts into higher 
latitudes it is the wild beauty of the turn of the leaf which 
overwhelms us. No flower-garden can surpass this in glory. 

When one reads of the majesty of the wilder places on the 
earth’s surface, of the brave men who penetrate into the arctic 
and the antarctic, daring heat and cold, desert and forest, of 
some dying on the summit of Mount Everest and others turned 
back by the impossibilities of Kanchenjunga, how insignificantly 
small are the natural features which we see in these islands ; and 
still how pleasant they can be. There are so few things worth 
producing which we cannot arrive at somehow. Outside, or in 
our hothouses, we can grow everything, but what would not 
many countries give if they could produce as easily as we can our 
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quite ordinary English lawns? With sunlight and shadow 
playing across them they are the very foundation of our most 
homely landscape architecture. A green carpet, soft and lovely 
as velvet, melting away perhaps into the rougher grass where the 
wild flowers may be encouraged to grow, giving us every con- 
ceivable form of beauty, to glades where we find rhododendrons 
and rare shrubs, and the darkness of yews and hollies, and great 
stems of trees. Formal gardening gives us brilliant masses, and 
it is necessary in places such as the parks of our great cities ; but 
is there anything more delightful than a lawn losing itself into a 
wood, as though both were boundless, seats perhaps in places, 
possibly statuary, even temples and summer-houses and fountains, 
sometimes pleasantly unexpected—everything which makes for 
comfort and beauty alike in sunshine and in shadow. 

And this—quite naturally, and in due sequence—brings one 
toa form of landscape architecture of the simplest kind, applicable 
even to the ugliest country, which, quite purposely; I have left to 
the last; It is a somewhat unusual method of dealing with a 


landscape, one which few seem to realise, though it may often be 


so easily arrived at, and with so much advantage. 


Many would say that a flat, wooded country must be dull 
because it can afford no landscape effects. Perish the thought ! 
Henry Ward Beecher wrote: ‘ Of all men’s works of arta 
cathedral is the greatest. A vast majestic tree is greater than that,’ 
»/ How true this is, provided that the trees have been well 
looked after, and have fine clean stems as the result; for then 
they stand up as a glory, and they can be acclaimed as ‘ Pillars 
of the Temple.’ 

Look into the depths of a’ wood, and they rise, royally, 
supporting and leading up to the crown of foliage above them. 
Thus their stark majesty is always acknowledged. But how few 
realise that we can get even a greater advantage by looking, as 
froma cloister, through the wood, between the stems, freely, 
under their dark overshadowing canopy of branches and leaves, 
to discover, further on, quite a different prospect and environ- 
ment, perhaps sunlit parkland or meadows, perhaps water, 
pethaps the brilliant colour of shrubs or flowers, perhaps that 
wonderful melting into a blue distance which we always covet— 
perhaps even the sunset ! 

There can be nothing more delightful, and indeed inspiring, 
than to gaze through darkness on to brightness. For it gives a 
new outlook on to life. Often, when one sees houses standing 
closely girt about by dark and dismal woods, one wonders! why 
so few seem to have grasped this quite simple form of what may 
most correctly be called ‘Landscape Architecture.’ 


GEORGE S. C. SWINTON. 
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VERSE AS SOCIAL HISTORY 


SoME time ago I undertook to edit, for a period of five years, an 
annual anthology of magazine verse. To do this I was obliged 
to read all periodicals, American and British, in which verse 
appeared : and the experience of preparing the first issue made me 
consider, for the first time, the possibilities of verse as material 
for the historian. 

Once the idea had occurred to me, it seemed not only plausible, 
but natural. First of all, the writing of verse is as nearly dis- 
interested as any modern activity can be. There is no money in 
it. Poets will even pay for a hearing. Their work, therefore, 
runs little risk of being dictated by anybody’s wishes but their 
own. It should be sincere. Furthermore, a man never gives 
himself away so completely as when he sits him down to write a 
poem. Freed from the logical restraints of prose, he writes 
emotionally, in undress. His conflicts and secret ambitions rise 
to the surface, and find imaginative expression, either directly 
or in symbols, but always in a language in which emotional values 
are the strongest. What he really believes is more likely to appear 
in his poetry than in any reasoned credo, Ordinary prose is the . 
vehicle for all our practical transactions—law, medicine, advertis- 
ing, the filling up of our taxation forms, the technical jargon of 
our daily lives. We acquire a sense of responsibility towards it, 
a knowledge that we must be careful what we are saying, lest it be 
taken down in evidence against us; and this makes it a less 
sympathetic vehicle for the thoughts of our inward selves. There 
should be, therefore, a case for verse, even before experience had 
put us on the track. An almost incredible amount of verse is 
written, and it is largely the work of the younger generation, that 
fascinating source of copy, the mainstay of journalists and 
reformers. We know something about their surface lives. Will 
the confessional of verse reveal anything deeper ? 

Let us take the five consecutive issues of my anthology, and, 
even more important, the material from which their contents were 
selected. This will give us a larger field than that covered by the 
most industrious reviewer, because, while the best of the verse 
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published in magazines appears later in volume form, the maga- 
zines contain a vast amount which gets no further. Also, for an 
inquiry of this kind we are concerned less with the esthetic 
quality of the verse than with its value as a reflection of life. We 
are looking at verse as a social phenomenon, and need the bad as 
well as the good. As each issue of the anthology contained about 
a hundred poems, and for every poem included rather more than 
seventy were passed over, there will be plenty of matter for our 
investigation. For our purpose, it does not matter whether the 
verse is the work of amateur or professional poets. Some classi- 
fication we must have, and perhaps the best will be the scholastic 
method, Alpha plus, Alpha, Alpha minus, and so forth. If that 
sound too academic, we can use the military categories, from Ar 
in varying grades of disability to C3. Both will work out much 
the same, and so the reader who dislikes one may think in terms 
of the other. One more point. We are obviously not concerned 
with any question as to the nature of poetry in itself. The 
magazine editors have taken upon themselves the onus of that 
decision, and anything they print as poetry is material for our 
quest. 

The Az class of poets is naturally small, though there are a 
good many who come under the heading Alpha minus. For the 
moment we can exclude it from consideration, not because we are 
aiming at partial conclusions, but because we shall save time by 
first finding the most representative class. Once we have found 
that category which is typical of the mass, in the sense that it 
gives backbone to it, we shall have time to adjust other values 
afterwards. To this class examiners would undoubtedly give the 
label Beta plus. It is not the largest numerically, but it consti- 
tutes the health of the body poetic. The poets in this class are 
influenced by their betters and copied by those beneath them, and 
so, while scoring the biggest weight of decent achievement, they 
furnish a clue to all other categories, above or below. There is 
nothing derogatory in the label Bi, or Beta plus. The Bi poets 
are sensitive, cultured, and intelligent : they care very much for 
poetry, are sincere, ambitious to write, and possess a considerable 
degree of skill. They differ from the A class not so much in kind 
asin degree. They are a fine, respectable, healthy class, growing 
annually in number, advancing steadily in level of accomplish- 
ment, yet definitely second-rate. 

We are treating poetry as confession, as the revelation of what 
its creators desire and are. If the most representative body of 
this poetry is second-rate, does this mean that its creators are 
second-rate human beings, with second-rate ambitions ? If not, 
how comes it that their work expresses them so ill ? 

It is fashionable, first of all, to blame the conditions of modern 
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life for any falling off, supposed or real, in the arts. ‘ Romafiti¢ 
Treland’s dead and gone,’ cried the poet, and his cry is para- 
phrased into a thousand contemporary applications, all to the 
effect that poetry is made impossible by these later marvels of'a 
mechanistic age. But the difficulty does not lie here. It ig 
precisely by the waters of Babylon that the singer most melo: 
diously remembers Zion; and since art springs either from the 
acceptance or the rejection of life, an ugly and noisy modern city 
should be the strongest stimulus a poet can have to fashion a 
fairer city out of his own imagination. He should be driven 'to 
the discussing of other aspects of life than those symbolised by 
the subway and the radio. 

The real trouble is that he cannot attain intellectual solitude. 
The most resolute of first-class gifts are needed nowadays’ to 
preserve a spirit uninfluenced by all that is written and said 
around it ; and the Br poet is here made the victim of his own 
good qualities. His very quickness and his sensitive apprehen- 
sion make him over-susceptible to the work of others. Even sup- 
posing that he has started to write spontaneously without 
reference to any other talent, his curiosity and his reading soon 
make him self-conscious. The Br poets never become deliberate 
imitators, nor adulterate their gifts, but their powers of appre- 
ciation are over-stimulated, and lead them to catch any note the 
leaders utter, and give it a personal echo. ‘Let an admired A poet 
discover birds, delighting the poetic world with his discovery, and 
the attention of the Br poets will be irresistibly drawn to the same 
subject. What each writes will be his own honest thought, but 
he did not find the subject for himself. In a word, the Beta poets 
follow a pioneer, and make his blazed trails safe for motor traffic. 
Valuable work—honest, skilled work; but its tendency is to 
follow, not to lead. 

The representative average poet, then, is an honest and eager 
explorer of things spiritual and temporal, who has not been able 
to resist exposure to the discoveries of others. The classes below 
are still valuable for our purpose, but less and less so. They 
descend in proportion as their work is vitiated by mimicry, 
insincerity, and sheer inexperience in the use of words. The 
poets of the A class, the originals; do not succumb easily to a 
generalisation. If they did they would no longer be A class poets. 
Their significance (from our point of view) lies in giving a lead to 
the rest, and in the fact that their commentary upon life tells us 
how some of the most independent contemporary minds react to 
the problems of our time. But the B class is our stand-by. Let 
us go ahead, and find out what they say. 

The first discovery, when we look at the verse of these five 
years, is that every year a ruling interest, or idea, finds indepen- 
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dent expression through a number of poets, both in America and 
Britain. This idea is not a reaction to some great material hap 
pening, such as a war or an earthquake, but is abstract, a con- 
centration of the poetic intelligence upon one of the main interests 
of life. 

In the first year, for example, the dominant note was a per- 
ception of Nature’s indifference to human purposes. It was 
inspired by no particular aspect of materialism, but by the more 
merciless qualities of life itself; and expressed most often in . 
terms of Nature. The rocks, the sea, the woods, that are cruel 
or indifferent to man ; the prairie that defeats his effort, the flood 
that swamps his home ; scores of harmonies on that one recurrent 
note. Next year the poets had become philosophers, and were 
engaged upon the interpretation of life. In fact, there were so 
many philosophical and religious poems of quality that the 
editor was advised by more than one reviewer that there were 
other criteria of poetic excellence than a taste for metaphysics. 
The next issue developed this into the personal relationship of one 
human being to another.’ The question ‘ Why do you and I love 

_ one another best ? ’ became ‘ How can you and I love one another 
best ? ’—if so crude an illustration will serve. It was a year of 
“you and I’ poems, and you and I were by no means always he 
and she. When they were, in a great majority of cases they were 
she and he. Women poets write almost all the verse about the 
relationship between the sexes. However, there will be more to 
say about women poets presently. 

The next year was one‘of biography pure and simple. We had 
an ambitious number of character sketches, which served to 
expose a deal of bad writing. It is amazing how few writers 
handle these even decently well; how many make their subjects 
picturesque, or ‘ quaint’ : how much unconscious patronage there 
is; and how many see a strange character not as himself or in 
relation to bis own background, but merely in terms of difference 
from their own way in life. ' The best of these biographical poems, 
those in which character was studied honestly, exhibited yet 
another surprising characteristic. In work of the kind one might 
well expect to find criticism of contemporary life and conditions, 
but there was hardly any. The poets tended to consider character 
in the abstract ; to avoid contributory causes, and analyse only 
the result. Most of the people studied could have lived in any 
age. Character thus abstracted must be brilliantly realised not 
to leave a sense of incompleteness. These figures were seen 
against no background, in contrast to the false backgrounds we 
spoke of a minute since. Moreover, very few poets let character 
make its own impression upon them. Most of them are'too eager, 


and start dramatising before the impression is complete. They 
Vor. CX—No. 654 R 
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are in a wild hurry to rush into print ; yet this very eagerness isa 
symptom of something deeper, an intense interest in self which 
will not be satisfied if it cannot express that self in a regular 
output of definite achievement. Like those people who have no 
confidence in their own personality, but seek to enhance it. with 
all manner of tricks, affectations, and petty accomplishments, 
these poets feel that they must all the time be giving evidence of 
their muse. 

_ Ordinary egoism, then, spoils the majority of these biographical 
poems ; and one may well ask why on earth so many poets light 
like this upon a type of subject. for which they are not fitted? 
If they are not sheep, how is it they flock to the same themes? 
We shall get help in answering this if we look back for a moment 
to the year of religious and philosophical poems. During this 
year there appeared a number of poems having for subject the 
impregnation of humanity by the divine. The first note was 
struck by the greatest of living poets, in a poem entitled Leda, 
Many others expressed the idea in a pagan setting, many in a 
Christian. By others it was handled less explicitly, under the 
form of divine inspiration. One might suppose from this that 


the lead given by an A class poet was eagerly caught up and . 


developed by his followers, and that the case for conscious 
imitation was thereby proved. An examination of the dates at 
which the various poems appeared—dates recorded in_ the 
anthology—shows this to be impossible. The Leda poem did in 
fact precede the rest, but by a matter of days only, and it appeared 
in a Dublin periodical which had a small sale, and could not 
possibly have reached America in time to get up such widespread 
reverberations. In every case investigated, most of the similar 
poems appear almost simultaneously, and in both countries. It 
would seem that ideas are infectious, and break through the 
world’s consciousness in several places at once, like the eruptions 
that announce a disturbance under the earth. The same co- 
incidence often happens with mechanical inventions. When a 
discovery is announced, other men are found to have been busy 
upon similar researches elsewhere, and the successful inventor 
has distanced them by days only. 

Can we take that year’s verse as a sign of the spiritual revival 
so long prophesied ? Henry Adams put the widest rim of his 
objective phase soon after 1920, after which man’s consciousness 
was to turn inward to his spiritual resources, instead of outward 
to a civilisation of apparatus. Does this dim, fragmentary 
remembering that we are vessels of the spirit denote a first 
stirring of the new phase? We cannot assert as much; but 
many men of science are now saying that the poets are their 
surest allies, and the vehicle of the seer’s utterance, the ancient 
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of religion and of magic, seems historically the fittest to 
express the birth-pangs of a newer order. 
We may likewise, if we wish, take the biographical year to 
manifest an altruistic intention, a gesture, however ill executed, 
showing a desire to understand the lives of others. All impulse 
to study human relationship may be interpreted along the same 
lines ; indeed, it is hard, when one reads the poems, not to be 
impressed with the uniformity of purpose at the back of them. 
If it is indeed so, the new era has been well begun. 

We said just now that women wrote more fully of love than 
men. There are other poetic differences between the sexes besides 
this—though we must remember that in the lower categories 
there are four women poets to one man. In the real A class 
women are rare. Several score an Alpha minus; in the Beta 
pluses they total more than half, and below that grow speedily 
to the proportion stated. These figures may be challenged, and 
no'infallibility is claimed for them, but they are reached after 
five years’ study. Nor do they express any sex prejudice, whether 
in themselves or in the assigning of categories, for as a rule the 

. reasons which restrict women poets to the lower categories are 
more creditable to them as individuals than those which restrict 
the men ; and it is character with which we are now concerned. 

The A class women poets are almost all intellectual in their 
verse. Apart from one or two lyric poets, they are sceptics, 
piercing the stuff of experience very deeply. Women poets of the 
Br class, on the other hand, represent the topmost rung of mere 
sensibility and womanly feeling, qualities which are the impulse 
of go per cent. of the women whose work appears in magazines. 
By ‘ mere sensibility ’ is meant a sensitive response to life from a 
woman’s angle ;| sympathy rather than analysis. The A class 
poets have this sympathy, of course, but they add to it some 
degree of personal interpretation. They are less content with 
their emotions. The B class of women poets, recording their 
impressions of life as it affects the intelligent woman or girl of 
to-day, are the most helpful of all to our inquiry, for they write 
upon a far more concentrated range of subjects than the men, 
and from a more definite standpoint. If they do not explore so 
far afield, they advance in closer formation. They are, as a class, 
more serious than the men, and more sincere. When a woman 
poet writes ill, it is generally because she never questions the 
validity of her feelings. Genuinely moved, she longs to record 
her emotion, and records it in whatever words come readiest to 
her mind. Do not let us flatter her: as often as not she does so 
from indolence, from mental gush, from habitual sloppiness in 
her choice of words. The point is that the original grain of 
sincerity is there. Women write the worst poetry that our period 
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can show, but that is because the particular women who write it 
have been badly educated. The difference between male and 
female bad verse is the difference hitherto prevailing between 
male and female education. As a result there appear morasses 
of trite, pretty-pretty stuff few men would write, simply because 
there exist few men unsophisticated enough to feel sincere emotion 
upon such themes and to express it in such artless language, 
The least successful of the women poets are in intention as sincere 
as the best, because there are some subjects which every woman 
must take seriously. The bad masculine poem usually contains 
an alloy of deliberate dishonesty ; it is bolstered up to look better 
than it is. The woman proclaims hers joyfully, without mis- 
giving ; she deceives nobody but herself. And all, from grade 
Br downwards, write about the same subjects. 

They write first of all of love in all its aspects, and bring to its 
consideration a high seriousness and a deal of sense. There is no 
echo in woman’s verse of flapperdom or cocktail parties. Nor is 
there any direct expression of her new economic independence ; 
though it is likely that the stronger and more active note in all her 
verse, and particularly in the love poems, is its natural outcome, 
Even during the five years we are considering, women’s love 
poetry has taken a larger share of initiative—not that she asserts 
herself aggressively, but that she regards love less and less as a 
thing which may or may not happen to her at masculine discretion. 

The only poems treating of marriage as a state come from 
women. (Plenty of men look upon it as a joyful and desirable 
event, but they seem to speculate no further.) Parenthood, 
whether from the mother’s or father’s point of view, is also entirely 
a feminine preoccupation. Social evils, treated indirectly in 
poems about their victims, interest more women than men: 
Arraignments of civilisation are evenly divided between the two 
with the interesting difference that men are more allusive, 
referring constantly to golden ages or heroes of the past (‘ Milton, 
thou should’st be living at this hour ’), whereas women think in 
terms of practical, present-day disease and remedy. In fact, this 
concern with the things they really need care about, as distinct 
from the things that leisured gifts find time to think about, is the 
real contribution of the women poets. I do not mean that 
sincerity is their monopoly ; but the men, by the very fact of 
their wider range, and the byways they explore, have shown that 
their choice of subject is arbitrary and mental rather than a 
condition of their lives. These are broad generalities, riddled 
with exceptions: yet with the average poets they hold good. 
The woman writes rather out of her emotional and physical life, 
the man out of his journeys ; she from what she is, and he from 
what he does. When a man tries to be original, he looks for a 
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fresh subject. A woman, suffering from the same ambition, rings 
changes on the old ones. But this does not happen so often, 
for, as we said, she is less critical of her emotions. 

In her poems upon social subjects one detail stands out 
unmistakably. The interest is personal, not abstract. She does 
not consider the washerwoman Mrs. Jenkins, but Mrs. Jenkins 
the washerwoman: the person first, the calling afterwards. 
Thus we get no studies of washerwomanhood, except such as are 
implicit in a series of Mrs, Jenkinses. This objective method, 
which is woman’s peculiar gift, cannot fail to benefit. poetry. 
It is a good offset to male intellectuality, and has had an excellent 
influence on many men already. Perhaps the fact that we have 
discovered nothing new about woman from her poetry is a final 
tribute to the genuineness of that poetry as an expression of her 
life, and the consequent pertinence of our inquiry. 

The lower categories need not keep us long, for the sufficient 
reason that their defects are technical and esthetic. They want 
to say much the same things as the others, but are less successful. 
Their faults have a certain interest, as showing certain qualities 


_and defects of mind, but on the whole they reveal no more than 


the daily chatter one hears in train or subway. They are all 
clichés, ‘ rubber stamps,’ and easy reactions to a passing emotion. 
In form they fall under two main headings—a sort of sloppy free 
verse, written without any realisation of the difficulties free verse 
entails, and the sonnet. There are plenty of other forms, but 
these are the favourites. The themes are equally well marked. 
In every hundred bad poems there are several one can rely upon 
to. score double figures. There is the gentleman who, while 
walking the city street, suddenly bethinks him of the country 
and wishes he were there, and his poetic half-brother, whom fish 
seen in a shop window inexplicably remind of the sea. Other 
hardy annuals are the girl who ‘ never let him see’ ; the old man 
watching the young things dance, and ‘ remembering’ ; and the 
similarity remarked by so many magazine poets between the 
laughter of children and music in heaven. Not to mention the 
daffodils, the first crocus, the heather, the sumach, and the roses 
twining on that little cottage, way down in such-a-place. After 
a fortnight of these stage properties, one can barely look Nature 
in the face. 


As regards national differences, the American poet is far more 
enterprising than the British ; but he has less polish and technical 
skill. Lest this fact appear misleading, we may explain it as 
chiefly due to the difficulty of contributing verse to British 
Magazines. There are so very few of them that competition is 
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keen, and the standard of surface accomplishment therefore 
higher. Indeed, in England there are a bare dozen outlets for the 
poet who aspires above the jingle of the popular magazines. 
Unless his talent is definitely insular, he sells most of his verse to 
American editors. The difference, then, is not so much one of 
national character as of economics. A much smaller percentage 
of the verse written in England finds its way into periodicals than 
is the case in America. Irish poets fare even worse: their 
‘literary ’ papers can be counted on the fingers of one hand, with 
-a finger or two to spare. The standard is accordingly very high, 
and their representation in the five anthologies out of all propor- 
tion to their numbers; for it must be remembered that the 
anthologies are recruited from the magazines alone. 

The Irish poet is a fine craftsman, imposing upon passionate 
devotion to the past, or to the actual soil and granite of his country 
a cold wrought-iron discipline in verse. This would be a 
augury for Ireland if poets were in the majority or held the reins, 
Otherwise he is a violent satirist ; sometimes both. His verse 
shows nothing of the traditional fecklessness and pathos of his 
race, but often a cold fury, the scorn of an ambitious and dis- 
satisfied intellect—Hamlet confronted with a French farce or a 
cash register. Of practical politics he speaks no word at all. 
Indeed, Irish verse bears striking testimony to the fact that in 
Ireland men do not wear their heart upon their sleeve. Those 
who live abroad are less reticent, and voice their nostalgia to some 
profit. 

In England minor poetry—B1 poetry—seems to have got into 
a backwater, and we can make little of it. It is too much ofa 
parlour game, played with subtle but infinitesimal variations, to 
tell us about contemporary England. There is a deal of ‘ Nature’ 
poetry, the result of a cult perhaps, but a cult to which England 
is more prone than another country. The Alpha poets speculate, 
take their craft to task, and tend to use larger forms than have 
been the fashion. The war has left a dissatisfaction and rest- 
lessness which cannot escape the most casual reader; but the 
verse in itself is not a sufficient guide to the troubles of which it is 
a symptom. It is curiously on the defensive. The Georgian 
cult of escape is discredited, but no definite movement has taken 
its place. 

It may seem, then, so slender are our results, that the novel 
must give a better picture of our times than poetry. I wonder. 
The novel is deliberate, an exposition of everyday life as it is or 
as the writer would like it to be. Thought outruns practice; 
and thought finds ready utterance nowadays. But the novel 
must treat of life plausibly : it must give chapter and verse ; it 
-must convince. If a novelist makes his characters fly to the 
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moon, he must invent apparatus and scientific detail which shall 
persuade our everyday minds to accept the expedition. If a 
plumber is to win the love of a millionaire’s daughter, we demand 
circumstances which shall prepare us for an event we would cer- 
tainly wish to believe, but know to be unlikely. Therefore the 
novel is often a misleading guide to the life of its time, since its 
first business is to appear lifelike. From the poet we demand no 
such how and when and wherefore. When he says significantly 
‘I have slain an eagle and kissed a queen,’ we accept his claim at 
once. We do not ask at what altitude or with what weapon he 
encountered the one, nor how he overcame the divinity which 
hedges the other : we understand he has done all that man could 
ask, and we murmur our approval. The poet has only to convince 
us in the life of values, whereas from the novelist we demand facts 
and prices. Therefore verse, freed from the necessity to be 
literally plausible, can give us a better guide to the inward life 
of its period than can the novel ; and this short survey, if it is no 
more than a suggestion for future research, will not have been 


altogether beside the mark. 
L. A. G, STRONG. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


OF THE HUNTING OF DRAGONS 


WHEN a parliamentary constituency has furnished a young man 
of spirit with arms and horse, his natural, and entirely right, 
instinct is to ride about searching for dragons whereon to test 
his virgin blade. Inexperience leads him to think that the uglier 
the dragon, the more pernicious must it be. Hence it happens 
often that unprepossessing, though harmless and even useful, 
old monsters find their slumbers rudely disturbed by calls to 
battle, while those of the more handsome, but venomous, varieties 
are neglected by the young knight-errant who, having blunted 
his sword by vainly battering scaly adamant, subsequently 
endures the sneers of nasty old men. Disappointment of this 
kind too often engenders a distaste for the sport. Yet those of 
us who, in our political salad days, did a bit of dragon hunting 
are well aware that in this pursuit no harm can arise from 
mistaken zeal. For the nature of dragons is fortunately such 
that those of the harmless species are invulnerable, while those 
of the poisonous variety are dangerous but mortal. Hence the 
young man who perseveres in his determination to slay a dragon 
will bag one of the bad kind sooner or later, though it be but 
by mistake. 

The tragic feature of dragon-hunting is not the fact that 
young knights chance occasionally to be devoured—for, indeed, 
there is likely to be no making of omelets without breaking of 
eggs—but rather that so many become cynical about the whole 
business and even go so far as to deny the existence of dragons. 
It behoves us, to whom increasing years forbid the sport, to 
combat this tendency of the rising political generation and to 
insist that, though dragon-hunting demands a quick eye and a 
supple frame, it is an occupation fit for grown men so long as 
they retain those advantages, and not a mere make-believe game 
for children. 

A book recently published ? is the subject of the present essay 
and well illustrates the above points, since the author has 
selected almost the ugliest dragon in existence, by name Whiggery, 
and belabours it with a zeal unrestrained by the knowledge that 

2 Ich Dien, by Viscount Lymington, M.P. (Constable & Co.). 
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it is a most respectable old beast entirely proof against sword- 
thrusts. Thus engaged, he fails to perceive that Toryism, on 
whose behalf he takes the field, is in danger of falling into the 
dutches of the most poisonous but specious dragon of all, a 
double-headed monster combining political trade unionism with 
political capitalism. Nevertheless, it is better to hunt the wrong 
dragon than to hunt no dragon at all. 

When, after the lapse of a dozen years, Lord Lymington again 
turns over the pages of his little book, doubtless he will experience 
that cold shudder which travels down the spines of all who in 
after life encounter the literary indiscretions of their earlier days. 
We who, like him, had the temerity +s be sincere in print have, 
however, on such occasions of 1epervsal drawn comfort from the 
recorded opinions of men older and more experienced whose 
appreciation of what we intended to say has been embalmed in 
the same medium which preserved the corpse then gibbering at 
ts. Though unacquainted with the writer of Ich Dien, except 
in so far as one may deduce the author from his book, I feel safe 
in making the prophecy that, by the year 1943, he will hold the 
opinion that it is a very bad book indeed, and will be able to 
prove this to his own satisfaction by the evidence of the text 
itself. Nevertheless, he will be in error. A hostile critic could 
doubtless, with the pseudo-impartiality of plentiful quotation 
and careful avoiding of any recognition of what is behind the 
written word, butcher the book to make a Liberal holiday. But 
to do so would constitute murder of a peculiarly wicked kind. 
For in the present instance the victim would be the offspring 
of an author who is at once modest and sincere, and has the 
further, though perhaps less important, quality of being in the 
main right. 

My object, then, in this essay is to preserve in print a criticism 
which while perhaps guarding the infant from undue parental 
indulgence at the moment may shield it from equally unjustifi- 
able parental contempt in the future. Let us bury the assassin’s 
hatchet and prepare the operating table. The agonised parent 
must bear in mind that the small patient has a constitution sound 
enough to enable it to survive the exploratory and other operations 
about to be performed. It is an odd little imp, but a few incisions 
will prove that it has good red blood, and a few excisions will 
improve it immensely—that is to say, in the opinion of the 
surgeon. 

In the first place, it is to be observed that the title is an 
excellent one, bringing by historical association the reader’s 
mind at the outset into a fitly receptive state, and thus enabling 
the author in the body of his work to avoid too direct reference 
to the romantic chivalry which alone can give a firm basis for 
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idealism in politics. The title has a further merit, in that/it 
reminds some of us that the book is perhaps not unconnected 
with a modern movement of which more may be heard in the 
future. That movement is, I think, doomed to inevitable, though 
not ignoble, failure, since its success would seem to depend upon 
the possession of certain qualities by certain persons, and, 
unhappily, the latter in actual fact are not endowed with the 
former. Yet, like all ideas which are noble, however impracticable, 
it will have its effect upon the political thought of the new 
generation. 

Proceeding onwards, we find the first chapter headed ‘A 
Re-statement of Toryism,’ and here we must use the knife to 
some extent. The author seems to be right in his statement 
(page 17) to the effect that ‘the Tory believes in the Samurai 
leading.’ But he does not altogether answer the inevitable 
countering question, ‘But who are the Samurai?’ It is true 
that he eliminates from that category the whole, or apparently 
the whole, of the female population (page 41), and settles their 
destiny with the remark (page 20) ‘ because we confused demo- 
cracy with leadership, we gave the franchise to girls instead. of 
educating them to tend the hearth.’ Further study of his plans 
for industrial regeneration by currency inflation (page 54) and 
by a refusal to trade with foreign countries (page 55) gives one 
reason to believe that he also eliminates from the Samurai caste 
all whom he would class as ‘ productive workers,’ and therefore 
as fit objects rather than subjects in regard to leadership. It is 
clear that the latter, like the women, are to have no choice as 
to their occupation. On page 42 we read ‘ the boys need to be 
taught vocationally,’ and from this it is manifest that their 
vocation must be decided for them before we begin to teach them, 
Surely reminiscences of Plato have betrayed the author of Ich 
Dien into the advocacy of a polity fitted only for a city where 
the manual labour is performed by hereditary slaves? In this 
connexion it is to be observed that, when modern writers on 
politics begin to talk about ‘ functions,’ we invariably find that 
they have it firmly fixed in their minds that all their fellow- 
citizens can easily be permanently labelled as miners, cotton- 
spinners, clerks, or what you will. Indeed, the word ‘ function’ 
is a terribly dangerous one, and should be avoided by all writers 
except Fabians. 

This question ‘Who are the Samurai?’ demands an answer 
from a book which purports to state the policy of those who 


believe that the essential condition of national happiness and 
progress is the subordination of the common herd to the beneficent 


autocracy of a minority. Plato, having reached the same con- 
clusion as Lord Lymington, sums up the matter in the words 
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‘Until, then, philosophers are kings, cities will never cease 


from ill ; no, nor the human race, as I believe.’ But neither the 
one nor the other gives a clear indication as to the method by 
which we may recognise those who are fit to rule, though Plato 
certainly hints that they may best be sought among those who 
do not wish to rule. 

In the above paragraph I have not had the least intention 
of treating the subject with any sarcasm. The proposition round 
which Lord Lymington builds his policy is one which has been 
recognised as thoroughly sound for more than 2000 years. It is, 
indeed, a truism, since, in its simplest form, it may be expressed 
thus: ‘Government is best conducted when it is conducted by 
those who can conduct it best.’ The reader will probably agree 
with that proposition. But he will doubtless also agree when I 
suggest that there is no man, however wise and however modest, 
who does not in his heart believe that he himself is a good example 
of the ‘Samurai’ or of the ‘ philosophers,’ who alone are fit to 
tule. It is even conceivable that those who, like the Government 
of this unhappy country, have devastated it for the last two years 
teally believe that the present ruin is to be ascribed to unkind 
fortune rather than to their own ghastly incompetence. Hence, 
as I believe, Lord Lymington’s theory of Aristocracy is incom- 
plete, and takes us, indeed, not even so far as does Plato in his 
Republic. But I will survey that matter later, and for the 
moment will ask the reader to consider whether the writer of 
Ich Dien helps us by his proposals to keep out of the seats of 
government those who are obviously unfit to occupy them. 

In chapter ii. he puts forward a cogent plea for the re-establish- 
ment and reform of the House of Lords, and appreciates what 
many of his Conservative colleagues have utterly failed to observe. 
He realises that it is not practical politics to restore the power 
of the Upper House until first its personnel has been improved. 
Furthermore, his main proposal for effecting the latter object is 
thoroughly sound, for he suggests (page 28) an extension of the 
system under which at present the Scottish peers elect representa- 
tives from among themselves, This system has hitherto worked 
well, since the hereditary peers undoubtedly constitute an 
admirable electoral college, no matter what adverse criticism 
may justifiably be directed against individuals of their number. 
But our author unfortunately is not content with a Second 
Chamber thus constituted on a basis of heredity qualified by 
selection. He evidently feels attracted by the Soviet system, and 
suggests the addition of peers representative of various trades 
and professions. ‘Great captains of industry’ should, he says 


(page 31), ‘be elected from bodies of the employers.’ But 
experience has unhappily shown that the distinction between 
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“captain of industry’ and ‘ chevalier d’industrie’ is not always 
immediately to be observed, and the disreputable company 
promoter of to-day is too often the great industrialist of to- 
morrow. Even among those whose personal characters stand 
high, many of the greatest, and the most likely to be selected, 
are those who are engaged in conducting huge top-heavy com- 
binations through a series of reconstructions to ultimate liquida- 
tion. Indeed, it is hardly an exaggeration to say that, as soon 
as a man is generally recognised as one of the leaders in his 
industry or in his profession, we need no further evidence that 
he has outlived his usefulness. 

Candidly, I fear that the number of Samurai dredged up by 
such a trawl would not be large. And when we find (page 32) 
that the trade unions are to contribute their quota of peers, 
doubt is certain to arise in even the most sanguine mind.» An 
inscrutable Providence created the persons now prominent in 
political trade unionism presumably in pursuance of the one 
increasing purpose. But he is truly a bold man who would 
suggest that they were formed to be the true pattern of the 
Samurai. 

When we reach chapter iii. our difficulties are increased rather 
than diminished. We there learn (page 46) that protective 
tariffs are desirable, because ‘ with Protection only can we live 
our national life.’ This is subsequently explained as meaning 
that a large number of people must leave the towns and occupy 
themselves with agriculture. Now at length we are locked in 
close combat with the dragon of Whiggery. The Whig, in his 
blindness, believes that people know what they want better 
than other people know it. Further, the Whig believes that a 
man ought to be at liberty to get what he wants if he can do so 
without infringing the liberty of other people. Not so the Tory. 
‘ Our national life,’ it is clear from the context, means for most 
of us the life of an agricultural labourer. And as the Tory believes 
that the ‘ Samurai should lead,’ it is clear that the latter should 
at once enter upon that life in order that the lower castes may 
have leaders. Here we encounter a grave difficulty. For the 
Samurai have also the duty of governing the country, and the 
nature of the work done by an agricultural labourer is such as to 
make it extremely inconvenient for him to complete each evening 
his hedging, or ditching, or feeding of stock (or whatever an 
agricultural labourer does—for I really do not know) in time to 
enable him to get washed before undertaking legislation and 
administrative duties. 

At this point dragon Whiggery mildly counter-attacks. The 
Tory, like the Socialist, thinks that it would be good for the 
bulk of the people to take up agriculture. The people themselves 
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sttongly adhere toa contrary opinion. How, then, are the former 
tocarry out this ‘ back to the land’ policy. The Socialist is in 
no doubt as to the method. | He:says, ‘ Compel them to goon the 
land,’ and does so. The Tory says, ‘ Make food prices so high 
that the inducement to go and dig potatoes becomes irresistible.’ 
Both methods are sound and effective. But the Whig says, ‘ If 
people prefer one occupation to another, it is tyrannous to force 
them to pursue the latter rather than the former.’ Hence, if 
you are quite certain that the culture of th~ countryside is higher 
than that of the towns, yo:. .ast start by , rsuading the people 
that this is the case. The only way to do this is to go and be an 


agricultural labourer yourself. Then the town-dwelling worker 
will begin to think seriously of a move ‘ back to the land.’ Inci- 
dentally, the Samurai will then be leading. 

Again, the Tory Protectionist says that it is good for men to 
be engaged in making steel, but bad for them to be engaged in 
making steel into galvanised sheets, and the like, for export. 
Hence he proposes to exclude the steel imports, which now form 
the foundation of many exporting industries.. A score of similar 
examples could be adduced to show that Protection is the policy 
of those who are convinced that other people do not know their 
own business. Protectionist and Socialist.alike hold the pathetic 
creed that something called the State is the best judge of what is 


good for other people. The Whig doubts it. 

It would be an easy, though invidious, task to go through 
the whole book tearing it to pieces. For an author whose economic 
theories are so hopelessly out of date as to make him a Protec- 
tionist offers himself as a helpless victim to the criticism of those 
who have intimate and daily experience of practical industry and 
commerce. Slow as are the inhabitants of the United States 
in the appreciation of economics, even they are beginning to 
perceive the ruin wrought in their country by Protection, the 
impossibility of building up a shipping industry or export market 
for their manufactures, and the destitution of their farmers, 
They have taken the first step back to free trade. But the war 
debt moratorium must become permanent, and the tariff. must 
be abolished, before real prosperity can return to the United 
States ; and the people of America realise:this at last. Australia 
offers a further example of the fallacy of Protection, if one is 
Tequired. 

But; for the purposes of this essay, it is unnecessary for me 
to revive an economic controversy which has at length been 
settled by the crashing failure of the experiments carried on for 
many years in the countries:cited above. What concerns the 
main principle enunciated in Ich Dien is the question whether a 
tariff tends to place power in the hands of the Samurai. It were 
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perhaps, unkind to suggest to Lord Lymington that the dis. 
appearance of the tariff issue from British politics might leave 
forty vacant seats to be filled by Samurai. 

But Ich Dien is far too good a book to be left thus mangled 
on the operating table. For underlying all its economic fallacies 
and impracticable proposals is the political principle of trang. 
cendent importance—the Aristocratic Principle that the true pro- 
gress arises, not from the enlightened self-interest of the many 
but rather from the enlightened self-sacrifice of the few. Progress, 
the reader will doubtless agree, is any movement which takes men 
further from the beasts and brings them nearer to the gods, which 
renders them less the slaves and more the masters of environment, 
History and biology alike bear witness that such progress has 
always been the achievement of individuals who dare to defy 
the spirit of the herd. The cup of hemlock or the cross rewards 
the pioneer to-day as in the past. But still the work goes forward, 
and each succeeding generation has shown its aristocrats, 


Each stepping where his comrade stood 
The moment that he fell. 


‘Who are the Samurai? ’ I asked of our author at the beginning 
of this essay, and in truth I expected no answer. For it does 
not become a man at the outset of his period of service to break 


through that reticence which nature, training, and custom have 
hallowed to his caste and, tearing his very soul from its solitude, 
expose it naked to the sneers, it may be, of this most cynical 
generation. But there need be no such constraint on those of 
whom it may be said that they have : 

Fired their ringing shot and passed, 

Hotly charged,—but broke at last. 

The fort of folly still stands unshaken above us, and we 
whose bodies lie beneath the walls know too well that our failure 
came but through our insufficiency. Confessing this, we may 
perhaps be permitted to tell what modesty forbade the author 
of Ich Dien to write. 

Know, then, that the Aristocratic Principle teaches that pro- 
gress for the many comes only from the self-sacrifice of the few, 
that men follow the true aristocrat, not because they love him, 
but rather because he loves them, and that he attains the power 
to love them only by making himself their servant. Thus, and 
only thus, does the least become greatest. Nor do any others 
escape death. For to no others can the material universe become 
completely subject. 

But the ethics of the Sermon on the Mount are a snare anda 
delusion unless those who follow them keep ever in their minds 
the economics of the Manchester School. Mr. Gradgrind has 
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proved triumphantly right. If the main desire of the poor is 
tobecome richer, and sf they are to be allowed to multiply as 
rapidly as they choose, and if the true work of the statesman is 
to.secure an ever-rising standard of living for an ever-increasing 
population (and these three conditions appear to be generally 
admitted), then the method of Mr. Gradgrind is shown by the 
history of the last hundred years to be entirely effective. In 
place of a small population on a very low standard of living, 
we could until recently support an enormous population enjoying 
alife which their ancestors would have deemed incredibly luxu- 
tious ; and, by the way, the people are not one whit the happier 
forthe change. If you do not grind the faces of the poor, neither 
they nor their descendants will ever be anything but poor, and 
unless the rich are made richer the poor will inevitably become 
poorer. Whenever Socialists have become rulers they have 
invariably proved this thesis. They have prevented anyone 
from becoming richer, and thus rendered everyone progressively 
poorer. A little consideration will convince the reader that this 
must be the case, until in industry philosophers are kings ; which 
isto say, until men capable of amassing great riches play the 
game for the sake of the game and not for the silver-plated toast- 
rack, thus becoming industrial aristocrats. 

In Imperial matters, also, there is urgent need of aristocracy. 
The Roman Empire was cemented with mutual advantage, and 
its constituent nations had every reason of self-interest. for 
upholding it. Yet it fell to pieces as soon as any disruptive strain 
was put upon it. Yet, ever since the influence of Birmingham 
began to prevail in. our country, successive Governments have 
striven to make our Empire into a kind of glorified department 
store, and to secure cohesion by bidding in halfpennies when 
others bid in dollars. The material advantage to be gained by 
leaving the British Empire and joining another is so obvious that 
such a method of preserving our Commonwealth must necessarily 
be ineffective. Furthermore, such an Empire would be a mean 
and common thing and in no way worth preserving. For my 
part I cannot but believe that Lord Lymington and those rising 
politicians for whom he speaks will soon free themselves from 
the Joseph Chamberlain complex, and will realise that there is 
for the aristocrat but one true conception of empire. If the 
constituent nations believe that the civilisation and the ideals 
of England are the highest which the modern world presents, 
then the Empire will hold together through every trial. But, 
if they admire the civilisation of America and wish rather to 
follow in the footsteps of that great nation, then the sooner they 
part from us the better will it be for all concerned. 

The British Empire is doomed to early disruption unless, 
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both at home and overseas, the new generation realisesthat; — 
Imperialism is not a matter of reducing the import duties'on! 
pickled walnuts ‘by a halfpenny a bottle in return for an itifings 
tesimal preference in respect of the bottle. Nor can the Conservas 
tive Party be regarded as the upholder of aristocracy whiletit) 
continues to degrade Imperialism as it has done during the preserit: 
century. It would appear, indeed, that the party will lose*the — 
support of the best of our young people unless it can uphold'the) 
opinion that the future of our nation is not to go on getting’fatter — 
and fatter and more numerous. In the last century we played 
out that game to the end. ee mmpereeaa 
it better, perhaps because they can go into'the arena with 
hearted enthusiasm for it, while we have now grave doubtsiast) 
whether it really is the greatest thing in the world. The first 
task of the new generation in England is to decide what is tobe 
the game played by the nations in the future, and then to show 
that they can beat all comers at that game. Lord Lymington — 
and vast numbers of young men and women of every class and 
every part of the country believe that our nation’s future lies) — 
not in the export of goods to the markets of the world) but ‘rather 
in the export of ideas which may make life a better and a noblet 
thing for the peoples of the earth. 

This is my interpretation of what the author of ch | 
would have written, had not modesty forbidden, and T 
Soa armiben’ ar anameeeiarsadteaae takes Ta 
people. To such a generation we may safely surr 
heritage of empire, a heritage not of insolent power =a 
but of that true imperial spirit whose only demand is ever wit 
fields for service and still extending scope for sacrifice. © —_ . 

< of } 


Austin. Hopx1nsow/il 


Communications should be addressed to the Editor of 
NINETEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER, 10 & 12, Orange Si 
Leicester Square, W.C.2. : 

Letters as well as articles will be constdered for publicatta 
but letters should be confined to criticism or amplification” 
articles which have already appeared im the Review. 1 
anonymous contribution is published. 
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